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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


NAPOLEON I.: LA GRANDE ARMEE. 

I have been reading the “ Journal du Général 
Fantin des Odoards : Etapes d’un Officier de la 
Grande Armée, 1800-1830,” Librairie Plon, 1895. 
This is a most interesting book, written by a man of 
refinement and a keen observer of things both great 
and small. The general gives us a description of 
certain of the campaigns of Napoleon, as written 
by a young officer who passed nearly the whole of 
that period of his career with bis regiment. While 
the romance of courts is but little touched upon, 
and the greater o ions of war are not alluded to 
critically from the point of view of the commander, 
the ~~ | is the more interesting because it deals 
with the wars of the Empire from the observation of 
a simple captain, and is taken in many respects 
from a standpoint different from those of Marbot 
and Thiébault. There are many points which are 
critically dealt with ; and while much detail is in 
@ single volume necessarily omitted, there are 
several features which delineate clearly the cha- 
racteristics of the better class of French officer of 


To detail the manner of life of the French officer 
in the enemy’s country would occupy too much 
space; but it is important to notice the 
admissions made by General Fantin of the extra- 
ordinary extent to which marauding was carried 
by the armies, the manner in which 
it recoiled upon them. author writes, in 1 
at Zusmorshausen :— 

“ Nous sommes ici en Baviére, pays dont nous devons 


etre les alliés et les libérateurs, et je vois avec peine que 
nos soldats se conduisent en ennemis...... ll Ay cunlie 


ps par des exemples de sevérité, on pourrait arréter ces 
rdres, qui ne peuvent avoir que des suites funestes,” 
prophesying thoroughly the frightful murders and 
reprisals afterwards described in the Peninsular 
campaigos, In 1806 the general alludes to the 
systematic inroads of the army into the cellars of 
the Austrian peasants, and in 1807, after Eylau, 
when in cantonments at Guttstadt, upon the Alle, 
to the organized system of marauding in vogue, 
bringing terrible results to the miserable inhabit- 
ants and strife among the different branches of the 
French service. Later on, in Spain, nothing is 
more noticeable than the ominous allusions made 
in 1808 at Vittoria to the “ goit da pillage que 
nos soldats ont contracté depuis longtemps, et 
qu’ils ont & peine réprimé en traversant leur patrie,” 
the fear being lest it should revive, and exasperate 
‘*un peuple fier et irascible.” in Portugal, in 
1809, the general mentions the series of assas- 
sinations by and reprisals upon the desperate in- 
habitants, winding up with the pithy remark, “ Au 
diable la gloire quand elle oles & la potence.” 
He sums up the position of the French in Spain 
with a little Gallic vanity, saying that while in 
other countries the women had been constantly on 
the side of the conquerors, in the hated Peninsula 
even ‘nous sommes détestés méme des filles 
publiques que nous enrichissons.” 

The allusions of General Fantin to his chiefs are 
not numerous, Forthe Emperor, of whose Guard 
he was for a time an officer, he has always the 
most devoted admiration; but of him he gives 
nothing that we do not already know. As in 
of Napoleon to subdue Europe ; an » speaking 
Austerlitz and the Russian losses, adds, “‘ Une 
legon si vertement donnée parait donc devoir dtre 
fructueuse, et dégofiter pour longtemps les hordes 
du nord de se méler des affaires du midi de 
l'Europe.” To the ambitious schemes of Soult he 
gives some space, and he aims a dart at the enmity 
between that marshal and Ney, while he denounces 
the artifice of Murat te to gain possession 
of the all-important bridge over the Danube in 
1805. He mentions, with the business-like 
regret of a soldier of fortune, the light hand 
exercised by Saint Cyr over the inhabitants of 


absence of that sentiment which has given too high 
a colour to otber similar memoirs. 


Dresden in 1813. He makes a droll allusion to 
the plebeian character of Marshal Lefebvre, who 
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a to have been too confidential over the 
amiable indiscretions of Madame Lefebvre. 

In bis lighter vein the author speaks, in the 
course of his campaigns, of the many attractions of 
the fair sex in Vienna and in Poland, in Silesia 
and in Berlin, as o to those of Baden and 
Suabia, on which latter subject he is more candid 
than polite. Finally, the worthy general’s criticisms 
on things musical and theatrical in the capitals and 

towns of Europe are worthy of note. The 
comedies and opéra-bouffes of Vienna and its 
faubourgs especially attracted his attention, in spite 
of an occasional shock given to his modesty. He 
gives warm praise to the musical capabilities of 
the Bavarians of 1805, and, passing through a 
church of Landsbut, thus far sinks his patriotism 
and speaks his mind :— 

“ J'ai été surtout ravi de I'barmonie du chant. Il y 
a bien loin de semblables accords aux beuglements des 
chantres de nos cathédrales et au_ bruit rauque des 
serpents qui les accompagnent. Les Francais, d’ailleurs 
si rarement dotés par la nature, sont, je pense, le peuple 
de l'Europe qui chante le plus mal.” 

W. H. Quarrett. 


SUPPOSED PORTRAIT OF FIRST EARL OF 
NOTTINGHAM. 

I am owner of a fine oil painting, a life-size 
half-length portrait of a gentleman, or nobleman, 
dressed in a black doublet, apparently velvet, 
richly adorned on the shoulders and arms wi 
heavy gold bullion lace, and wearing a deep collar 
and cuffs of fine lawn. He is an elderly man, 
large-framed and stout, and has fair hair, worn 
long under a black skull cap, a thin fair moustache 

small chin tuft, a well-shaped and slightly 
aquiline nose, and a double chin. He stands by 
a table on which lies a massive gold or gilt mace, 
on which the letters O. R. are plainly readable, 
and holds in his right hand a or parchment 
scroll, bearing an inscription, of which so much as 
is visible identifies it with the title of the statute 
13 Oar. II. « 1, viz., “Am Act for Safety and 
Preservation of His Majesty’s Person and Govern- 
ment against Treasonable and Seditious Practices 
and Attempts”; which fixes the date of the portrait 
as not before 1661, and probably within a few years 
after that date. } 

I have arrived at conclusion that the portrait 
may be that of Sir Heneage Finch, Lord Keeper 
in 1674, Lord Chancellor in 1675, and first Earl 
of Nottingham, for the following reasons :— 

The portrait came to me through my late mother, 
daughter of Scarlet Browne Bell, eldest son of 
Henry Bell, which Henry and his male lineal 
ancestors owned Wallington Hall, Norfolk. 

Wallington Hall came into the Bell family in 
the seventeenth century, when Philip Bell (eighth 
son of Sir Robert Bell, of Beaupré Hall, Norfolk, 
and great-grandson of Sir Robert Bell, Speaker 


of the Commons in 1575, and Lord Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer) acquired it by purchase from his 
kinsman, Daniel Finch, second Earl of N ottingham 
(sou. of the first earl above mentioned, and grand- 
son of the marriage of Sir Heneage Finch, Speaker 
of the Commons ia 1625, with Frances Bell, grand- 
daughter of the before-named Speaker, Sir Robert 
Bell), and it passed by devise from Philip Bell, 
who died s.p. in 1677, to bis nephew Philip Bell, 
then to bis nephew's son Henry, and afterwards 
to Henry’s son, my er Henry Bell 
above mentioned, after the death of whom it was 
sold by his widow. The portrait in question hung 
and was thence when 
the was sold by my great-grandmother. 

From the connexion between the Finch and Bell 
families it seems to be very probable that the 
portrait in question may be that of the first Earh 
of Nottingham, and have come into the possession 
of Philip Bell when he purchased Wallington Hall 
from the second earl as above stated. 

I should be glad of any information which may 
tend to corroborate my theory, and also to ascer- 
tain who may have been the artist by whom the 
portrait was painted. Are there in existence any 
well-authenticated portraits of the first Earl of 
Nottingham ; and where? I have recently pur- 
chased an engraving purporting to be. that of a 
portrait of him, dated a.p. 1681 ; but it appears, 
so far as one can judge from an engraving, to be 


th | *hat of a dark rather that of a fair haired man, 


and I cannot distinctly identify the features in the 
two portraits, al h there seem to me to be 
some points of resemblance between them. 

H. 
Ipswich, 


A portrait, attributed conjecturally to Lu is 
in Engraved Portraits,” 
p- 


THE YULE OF SAXON DAYS. 
(Continued from 8. viii. 458.) 


Norse tradition points us tothe far Asaland—most 
probably Asia—from which Odin came, and the 
underlying affinities of race and language attest its 
truth. How much of Scandinavian mythology, 
with its constant warfare between good and evil, 
is akin to Persian belief, and how much of Hebrew 
tradition underlies them both is a question too 
wide for so brief an essay. But a clearer light is 
thrown upon the worship of Thor when we remem- 
ber him as the Beskytter, the protector, the shelter, 
and find that Houssa, Uzzi, or Husi is the divine 
protector among the tribes of the Euphrates 
and the descendants of Ishmael. From this name 
the Gothic huse, English house, is evidentl 
derived, showing that the “‘ sheltered hearth,” 
that is the house, literally bore his name. 

Philo takes us still further when it traces 
Thor or Thorah to the Hebrew for law or 
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order received from Sinai. Thus, as far back as 
we can go, among the earliest vestiges of the faith 
of our Scandinavian forefathers, we find these 
ideas in close association—Thor, the embodiment 
of protection, law and order, united with thunder 
and fire ; the blazing pile of pine-logs ; the as- 
sembling of the free ; the rejoicing of the reunited 
family at the feast of the home, when children, 
followers, and bondmen were gathered around the 
father and king. 

The Thorsthing or Housethings, now shortened 
into Hustings, only survives amongst us as the 
mame of the polling place. But in Yarmouth, the 
oldest seaport on the Norfolk coast, where the 
Danish element prevailed long after the Conquest, 
we find the ancient chartered court of the borough 
‘was formerly called the Court of Husting, now the 
court of record ; all the crimes committed within 
the borough being tried there. 

Amongst the Teutonic nations he who gave the 
largest entertainments was held in the most esteem. 
These feasts commonly lasted several days. No 
guest thought of departing until the empty bowls 
and the increasing heap of bones showed that the 
abundant provisions were consumed. Athenaus 
describes a Gaulish feast which lasted a year 
without interruption. Not only every individual 
of the tribe, but every stranger also who chanced 
to pass through the country, was made welcome, 
It was a belief sanctioned by long established 
custom that at the festive board men spoke out 
their real thoughts with greater boldness and 
formed their most daring plans. 

In speaking of the Germanic race, Tacitus says : 

“When they wanted to reconcile enemies, to form 
alliances, to appoint chiefs, or to treat of war and peace, 
it was during the repast they took counsel—a time in 
which the mind is most open to the impressions of simple 
truth, or most easily animated to great attempts. These 
artless people during the conviviality of the feast spoke 
without disguise, and next day weighed the counsels of 
the former evening. They deliberated at a time when 
they were not disposed to deceive, and took their 
= at a time when they were least liable to be 


Such were the traditionary customs which 
regulated the Saxon Yuletide. If in this spirit 
the father and king of the nation deliberated with 
his eldermen and warriors, so likewise the father 
consulted with his sons. We must now turn to 
Kentish customs for additional light upon the 
early Yule, for the Saxon settlement upon the 
Kentish shore bad grown into a kingdom before 
the descendants of Odin cast the lance against 
their idols and listened to the gentler teachings of 
Christianity. About one hundred and seventy 
years after the daring escape of the Northmen from 
the legions of Probus, the cowardly Vortigern 
fequested Saxon aid. In answer to his invitation 
1,500 men landed on the coast of Kent. Three 
ships brought them over, and they were therefore 


called “‘the men of the three ships,” “the short 
sword men,” or Saxons. Their leaders, the brothers 
Hengist and Horsa, are spoken of as the great- 
grandsons of Odin, and, as their old songs express 
it, “‘ They followed gaily the track of the swans.” 
The lapse of time between the arrival of the three 
ships end the escape of the exiles suggests the 
identity of their ancestral Odin with the leader of 
that gallant band. The Northmen held the trans- 
migration, or rather the reincarnation of souls. 
They believed by giving a child the name of 
a distinguished man, especially of his own fore- 
fathers, the soul of his name-father was transfused 
into the child. Thus we find St. Olaf was named 
after his most famous ancestor King Olaf Gurstad- 
Alf, and in his day the common people believed 
that the old king was really born again in St. Olaf. 
Among a race cherishing ideas like these the 
heroic mariner could not fail to be regarded as 
the incarnation of their god Odin, the heaven father 
and victor king. 

We must now recall the familiar story of Hen- 
gist’s first winter in England. The feast he gave 
to Vortigern, when Rowena presented the wassail- 
bowl to the British king, was undoubtedly the 
first Yuletide ever kept within our white-faced 
isle. Many have ascribed the origin of the Saxon 
wassail to the daughter of Hengist. Others identify 
it with the grace-cup of the Greeks and Romans ; 
but there seems more reason to suppose the 
presentation of the wassail-bowl was as closely 
associated with the Saxon Yule as the ivy with 
which the bowl was wreathed. 

Brand tells us of an ancient custom among the 
Kentish villages, for which he can offer no explana- 
tion, although it was kept up as late as 1779, 
referring to the holly and ivy with which th 
decorated their houses at Christmas. In 
traditional observance the mistletoe has no part— 
another indication of its purely Saxon origin. 
We must remember the holly is the only thing 
remaining alive and green throughout the dark 
winter of the frozen north, where they reverence 
it as the Grantra. Therefore we may conclude it 
was “a symbol dear” to Hengist and Rowena 
before their winter in Britain. Brand adds, the 
holly and ivy which decorated the Kentish farm- 
houses at Christmas were never taken down until 
Shrovetide. Was this the limit of the ancient 
Yule? The village maidens then collected the 
witbering ivy and bound it into a bundle, which 
they denominated the ivy-girl. Meanwhile the 
village boys had got possession of the holly, which 
they had twisted into the rude effigy of a man. By 
nightfall their respective bonfires were lighted ; 
but the holly-boy was nowhere to be found. 
Girlish craft had stolen him away, and all the 
stealthy cunning of the lads = now —_ to 
get possession of the ivy-girl by way of reprisal. 
Of course they succeeded, and by the time the 
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holly-boy was discovered blazing in the maidens’ 
bonfire the ivy-girl was carried off in triumph and 
burnt likewise with much shouting and glee. 

In this curious practice we cannot fail to per- 
ceive a marked of these 
evergreens—a pification we again meet wi 
in an old ballad of the days of Henry VI. pre- 
served in the British Museum. Here the holly 
and ivy are placed in opposition :— 

Old Ballad of the Days of Henry V1. 

Mey. Iv. nay; it shail not be i-wys; 

t Holly bafe the maystery, as the manner is. 

Holly stond in the Halle fayre to behold ; 

Ivy stond without the dore ; she is full sore acold, 

Holly and his merry men they dancyn and they sing. 

Ivy and hur maidens they wepyn and they wryng. 
Nay, Ivy, nay, &c. 

Ivy hath a lybe, she laughit with the cold ; 
So mot they all hafe that , Ivy hold, 
ay, Ivy, nay, 
Holly hat berries as red as any rose ; 
They foster the hunter, and kepe him from the doo, 
Nay, Ivy, nay, &c. 
Ivy hath berries as bleck as any slo; 
Ther com the oule and ete hym as she goo. 
ay, Ivy, nay, ke. 
Holly hath b a fuil fayre flock, 
The the the gayntal lavyrok, 
Nay, Ivy, nay, &c. 
Good Ivy what b hast thou? 
Non but the mics thet a: how ! how! 
’ Ivy, may, &e, 
This weeping ivy with her maidens can have no 
reference to the infant Christ or the Bacchus 
weed, as the ivy which wreathed the wine-cup at 
the Norman festivals was often called, or the 
ivy wreath frequently hung up outside the door 
as a vintner’s sign. The allusion to the owlet’s cry, 
even now regarded as a warning of the approach 
of death, shows plainly that the ivy of the Yule 
wreath was identical with the ivy of the funeral 
garland. The holly and ivy thus contrasted may 
represent the twofold phase of the festival— 
the gloom of the “mother night” and the joy of 
the new-born year. 

Still, if this were all, it is hard to see why the 
funeral emblems are given to the female, while 
the brightness and merriment ascribed to the holly 
are always male, and stranger still why the 
weeping ivy is placed without the door and the 
dancing holly within, a position which the 
youngest Viking, the heardless boy, would have 
scouted and contemned. But if we accept the holly 
and ivy as the memorials of the return of the 


exiled Goths from the borders of the Euxine, they 
full of meaning 
Ivy stands without the door and is full sore acold. 
What attitude could more vividly describe the 
desolation of those Saxon women, hopelessly watch- 


than the climber in the shade to typify their love 
in adversity and their fidelity unto the absent ones 
they were eye by the dead ? Sorrow reigned ; 
no bird but the owlet was heard, no laughter but 
the laughter from the cold, when holly and his 
merrymen appeared within the hall, and joy and 
mirth took the place of weeping and despair :— 

Nay, Ivy, nay; it shall not be i-wys; 

Let Holly hafe the maystery, ta the manner is, 
The story of that return was sure to be repeated 
when those d ones gathered around the king’s 
fire. Even if this occurrence did not originate 
custom, it must have imparted an added zest to 
the old feast of Thor, and made the family reunion 
the one indestructible characteristic of the Yule 
by the sheltered hearth. This was the festival which 
the father of Rowena introduced into Britain. 

A similar antithesis is found in the garland gay 
which crowned the head of the boar—the most 
conspicuous dish at the Saxon Yule feast—and the 
rosemary, another funereal herb, which was placed 
in its mouth. After Rowena’s day the prepara- 
tion of the wassail-bowl evidently belon to the 
maidens, who wreathed it with ivy and carried it 
round with appropriate songs. E. SrreppEr. 

21, Stowe Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 

(To be continued.) 


Jeremy Tartor.—On 14 Jan., 1635/6, Jeremy 
Taylor was admitted to a fellowship at All Souls” 
College, Oxford, and his biographer, the Rev. 
Henry Kaye Bonney, observes, that “at this time 
the Papists circulated a report that he was strongl 
inclined to enter into communion with the Church 
of Rome.” Mr. Bonney believed, however, that 
the authority upon which this rests must be con- 
sidered very doubtful, and that the best answer to 
the report was an appeal to Taylor’s works, “ which 
contain nothing that savours of Romish errors ; 
but, on the contrary, abound with arguments 
against them.” He also quotes from the first. 
‘ Letter to one tempted to the Communion of the 
Church of Rome,’ a ge already printed in 
‘N. & Q.’ (4™ S. vi. 391), to the effect that the 
allegation was ‘‘ perfectly a slander.” 

The Rev. Robert Aris Willmott, in his work on 
‘Bishop Jeremy Taylor’ (1847), speaks (p. 99) of 
the “improbable story of his intended secession 
to the Roman Church,” and adds that “we must 
close our ears to the universal teaching of his works, 
before we can believe that he had ever turned a 
favourable eye upon the papal superstition.” 
Anthony 4 Wood appears to be the first writer 
who referred to the ramour. His words are:— 

“ About the same time [that he was admitted a fellow 
of All Souls’) he was in a ready way to be confirmed a 
member of the church of Rome, as many of that per- 


suasion have said, but upon a sermon delivered in 8S. 
I 's Church in Oxon, on the 5 of November (Gun- 


ing through that weary “ mother night” of sepa- 
ration and suspense ; or what more fitting emblem 


powder-treason day), an. 1638, wherein several things 
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were put in against the papists by the then vice-chan- 
cellor, he was afterwards rejected with scorn by those of 
that y, particularly by Fr. 4 8. Clara, his intimate 
acquaintance; to whom afterwards he expressed some 
sorrow for those things he bad said against them, as the 
said S. Clara hath several times told me.”—‘ Athenz 
Oxonienses,’ ed, Bliss, iii. 782. 

Franciscus 4 Sancta Clara above referred to 
was a learned Franciscan friar, whose real name 
was Christopher Davenport, and who sometimes 

under the name of Hunt. He was born at 
ventry in 1598, and died at Somerset House, 
in the Strand, on 31 May, 1680. For some years 
he lived in concealment at Oxford, or in the neigh- 
bourhood, being on terms of friendship with Dr. 
Barlow, the Bodleian librarian. 

Heber, in his ‘ Life of Jeremy Taylor’ (p. xvi), 
expresses the opinion that 
**when Davenport, as Wood assures us, ascribed to 
Taylor a regularly formed resolution of being reconciled 
to the church of Rome...... it is most reasonable, as well 
as most charitable, to impute the assertion to a failure 
of memory, not unnatural to one so far advanced in 
= he must have been when Wood conversed with 


Wood’s assertion is, however, confirmed in a 
remarkable manner by a passage occurring in a 
very rare work, which is not to be found, I believe, 
in the Library of the British Muserm. This is 
entitled, “The Literary Life of the Rev. John 
Serjeant, written by himself at Paris, 1700, at the 
request of the Duke of Perth”; and it was pub- 
lished at London in 1816, 8vo., under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. John Kirk, D.D. Serjeant, or 
more properly t, who was a distinguished 
controversial writer on the Catholic side, after 
referring to his reply to Bishop Taylor’s ‘ Dissuasive 
from Popery,’ es the following positive state- 
ment :— 

“Mr. Hunt, otherwise called Sancta Clara, a Fran- 
ciscan, a worthy and grave man, did assure me, that 
when Dr, Taylor was a Master of Arts in Oxford, he 
had converted him to the Catholic faith, and was about 
to reconcile him ; but it happened, that there running 
a whisper in the university that he was inclined to 
Popery, the Vice-chancellor, to give him cccasion to 
clear himself, put him upon preaching the 5th of Novem- 
ber sermon, which he did, and (as is the fashion) did 
in it tell twenty lies of the faith and faults of Catholics. 
Fear of the world, and of losing his repute in the uni- 
versity, made him to commit that fault ; for he was far 
from having yet received the Holy Ghost to strengthen 
him ; yet he still preserved his former intentions. But 
Mr. Hunt would not yield to reconcile or absolve him, 
till he had first by some public writing made satisfaction 
for the lies he had preached and printed (as his sermon 
was by order of the Vice-chancellor) against God's 
church, and had retracted the falsehoods he had 
preached; which he, valuing the praise of men more 
than the glory of God, would not do, and so lost his half- 
vocation, and continued as he was, In Cromwell’s days 
he had published his ‘ Liberty of Prophecying,’ in which 
he was very civil to Catholics. But now the Church 
of England scrambling up again at King Charles his 
restoration, and he having got a bishopric, he was 
become our greatest enemy.” 


Wood was first introduced to Franciscus 4 
Sancta Clara at Somerset House on 29 Aug., 1669, 
and afterwards visited him frequently in London. 
Tuompson Cooper, F.S.A. 


Tue Sea-Serrent.—It is interesting to find 
that the sea-serpent was known in remote anti- 
quity. Some myth relating to it —< to have 
existed among the Accads, who, blending with 
later arriving races, helped to form the population 
of ancient Chaldea. Speaking of the worship of 
serpent gods, Lenormant says in ‘ La chez 
les Chaldéens,’ 1874, p. 207 :— 

“ The Accads made of the serpent one of the principal 
attributes, and one of the figures of Ea [lord of the 
terraqueous surface of the earth, and of the atmosphere } 
and we have a very important allusion to a mythological 
serpent in these words of a dithyramb in the Accadian 
tongue placed in the mouth of a god, perhaps Ea...... 
‘Like to the enormous serpent with seven heads, the 
weapon with seven heads, I hold it. Like to the serpent 
which lashes the waves of the sea [attacking] the enemy 
in face—devastatrix in the shock of battles, extending 
its power over the heaven and the earth, the weapon 
with [seven] heads [I hold it}.’” 

The words given in brackets are emendations 
filling spaces where the text is mutilated in the 
original. G. W. 


Mortogs ror of the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ may like to know that there are up- 
wards of three hundred of these in Charles Lead- 
better’s ‘ Mechanick Dialling ; or, the New Art 
of Shadows,’ 8vo., 1773, pp. 101-116. It would 
be well if they were reprinted in ‘ N. & Q.’ or else- 
where, as I think the book containing them is 
rare. I do not call to mind ever having seen a 
copy except that in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries. EpwarD PEacock. 


[See Indexes to ‘N. & Q.,’ passim.] 


FotK-LoRE RELATING TO MaRRIAGE AND 
Baptism.—A short time since I was at a wedding 
in Lincolnshire. On the important morning the 
bridegroom had an interview with his mother-in- 
law to be in the garden of her house, it not bei 
considered right that he should come indoors uati 
after the marriage ——— I believe he had 
dined with the bride and her family the night 
before. 

A working man in Yorkshire was advised to 
call his child Giles or Michael, because of the dates 
of its birth and baptism ; but he declined, saying 
“the saints would want it” if he made it their 
namesake. This idea is probably of Protestant 
growth, as in earlier times it was quite general to 
name a child after the saint who presided over its 
birthday. Sr. Swirary. 


Martruew ‘Cromwett.’ (See S. 
vii. 287, 414; 8" S. vi. 448; vii. 156).—As this 
poem, I believe, is very scarce—I fancy it is not 


even in the London Library, but I am not sure— 
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I think it may interest your readers, or some of 

them, to make some acquaintance with it, I 

accordingly send what is perhaps the finest passage, 

or, at all events, one of the finest passages in it, 

hoping that ‘N. & Q.’ will find room for it. I 

owe my own acquaintance with the poem to a 

correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ unknown to me per- 

sonally, who hae, very kindly and courteously, lent 

me a volume of ‘ Oxford Prize Poems,’ containing 

also Dean Stanley’s interesting poem ‘ The Gipsiee.’ 
Then his eye slumbered, and the chain was broke 

That bound his spirit, and his heart awoke ; 

Then—like a kingly river—swift and strong, 

The future rolled its gathering tides along ! 

The shout of onset and the shriek of fear 

Smote, like the rush of waters, on his ear; 

And his eye kindled with the kindling fray, 

The surging battle and the mailed array ! 

All wondrous deeds the coming days should see, 

And the long Vision of the years to be. 

Pale phantom hosts, like shadows, faint and far, 

‘Councils, and armies, and the pomp of war ! 

And one swayed all, who wore a kingly crown, 

Until another roee and smote him down. 

A form that towered above his brother men; 

A form he knew—but it was shrouded then ! 

With stern slow steps—unseen— yet stil! the same, 

By leaguered tower and tented field it came ; 

By Naseby’s bill, o'er Marston’s heathy waste, 

By Worcester’s field, the warrior-vision passed ! 

From their deep base thy beetling cliffe, Dunbar, 

Rang, as he trode them, with the voice of war! 

The eoldier kindled at his words of fire; 

The statesman quailed before his glance of ire ! 

Worn was his brow with cares no thought could scan ; 

His step was loftier than the steps of man; 

And the winds told his glory—and the wave 

Sonorous witness to hie empire gave ! LI, 131-58. 

With the last couplet may be compared the lines 

in Mr. Swinburne’s fine poem ‘ Cromwell’s Statue,’ 

in the Nineteenth Century magazine for July, 1895: 


His hand won back the sea for England’s dower. 

His praise is in the sea’s and Milton’s song. , 
This being so, may we not apply to Cromwell 
Victor Hugo's lines in praise of ‘ Welf, Castellan 
1— 

Si la mer pronongait des noms dans ses marées, 

O vieillard, ce serait des noms comme le tien. 

JonaTaan Bovucaer. 


M.B. Coats axp Waistcoats.—During the 
last few days I have come upon the following two 
passages which seem worthy of preservation in 

N. & Q.’ There are probably many readers of 
the younger generation to whom the letters M.B., 
when applied to coats and waistcoats, must present 
an impenetrable mystery. It may be as well, 
then, to say that they were originally used to 
describe a long clerical coat which came down 
nearly to the heels of the wearer, and a waistcoat 
which hid his shirt entirely from view, after. the 
manner of a cassock, The waistcoat is now almost 
universally worn by the clergy, and the coat, with 


But in the early days of the Tractarian movement 
the adoption of this costume was a sure sign that 
the wearer sympathized with that section of the 
High Church party then known as Puseyites. 
And after Cardinal Newman went over to the 
Church of Rome, these garments were stigmatized 
with the epithet of M.B., which briefly meant 
“ Mark of the Beast.” 

“Third, I really fear whether a profane person like 
me, @ carnal west-country alderman, in a white hat and 
brown holland trousers, would not be somewhat out of 
character among the cloud of M.B, coats, which I con- 
ceive a meeting of the E.C.C.C.S. (as Hope writes it) to 

resent.” —‘ Life and Letters of E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., 

L.D.,’ by W. R. W. Stephens, B.D., vol. i. p. 46, letter 
from E. A. F. to the Rev, B. Webb, dated 22 April, 1854. 

“ Betsy had arranged this ‘ object’ in a pink bed-gown 
of her own, a pair of the minister's trousers turned up 
nearly to the knee in a roll the thickness of a man’s 
wrist, and one of the minister's new-fangled M.B. waist- 
coats, through the armholes of which two very long 
arms escaped, clad as far as the elbows in the sleeves of 
the pink bed-gown,.”—See ‘The Colleging of Simeon 
Gleg.’ in Mr. 8. R, Crockett’s ‘Bog Myrtle and Peat,’ 
p. 268, London, 1895. 

It is, perhaps, worth while noticing that in 1895 
a minister of the Scotch Kirk is represented as 
wearing as a matter of course a garment which 
in 1845 was considered to be the badge of the 
extreme Romanizing party of the Church of Eng- 
land. W. 

Wokingham. 


Orat Trapitioy.—The following clipping from 
the Scotsman of Tuesday, 19 November, seems 
worthy of preservation in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“The Rev. Dr. Smith, of Cathcart, Glasgow, the 

father of the Church of Scotland, attained his ninety- 
second birthday yesterday. The reverend gentleman, 
who continues to enjoy good health, bas been minister of 
the parish of Cathcart for sixty-seven years, and cele- 
brated bis pastoral jubilee in 1878. He retains a wonder- 
ful memory, and has a recollection of conversing with a 
soldier who carried arms at Culloden.” 
Thus the account of an event which happened a 
bundred and fifty years since, may to-day be kad 
only at second hand. R. M, Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbutbnott, N.B, 


Harry Text.—At the conference of the 
Institute of Journalists, held at Exeter in Septem- 
ber last, the Rev. Canon Edmonds, B.D., preached 
a sermon in the cathedral from the words: “ And 
He charged them that they should tell no man ; 
but the more He charged them, so much the more 
a great deal they published it” (St. Mark, vii. 36). 
This surely deserves a record among felicitous texts. 
It must be added that the sermon was Me 4 { it. 


A New Cnryrrocram.—At this time of year 
new puzzles are sometimes in vogue. 

Most cryptograms are really very easy to solve. 
Their usual defect is that the same symbol always 


a considerable shortening of its tail, still survives. 


means the same thing. I offer for solution the 
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following, which did not take five minutes to 
construct :— 
Hpxhv titrygi vki fpi drd gkoxhz clv, 

I have divided it into words to make it easier ; 
and I give a further clue in the statement that it 
represents a line from Shakespeare’s ‘ Macbeth.’ 
Unless it is discovered I will send the key by 
means of which it can be easily read ; and I make 
the note that the same symbol has here several 
meanings. Wa rer W. Sxzar. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
anewers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sriper Fo.k-tore.—I shall be very grateful 
for direction to any analogues in the folk-lore of 
other countries to the well-known myth of Robert 
Bruce and the spider. The kindred stories of 
David being saved from the pursuit of Saul in the 
desert of Kiph, and Mahomet from his enemies 
during his flight from Mecca, in each instance by 
@ spider spinning its web across the mouth of a 
cave in which the fugitive had harboured, are cases 
in point; but I think it may be possible to get 
closer parallels. Many people will, no doubt, 
resent the term “ myth” being applied to Bruce’s 
adventure, and will point to the reverence with 
which Scotsmen, especially those who claim de- 
scent from Robert L., regard spiders. But similar 
honours to spiders are reported from many other 
countries, and from parts of the United Kingdom 
as remote from Scotland as Norfolk, Yorkshire, 
Cornwall, and Ireland. The Cornish myth refers 
to a spider which covered the infant Saviour in his 
cradle and hid him from the search instituted by 
Herod. It is clear, therefore, that the tendency 
would be to account for the widely prevalent 
regard for spiders by stories connected with some 
character of local renown, Upon whom would 
Scottish fancy fix so easily as on their national 
hero Robert de Brus? Barbour, who would be 
slow to pass over such a dramatic incident, is silent 
on the subject ; Hume of Godscroft says it was Sir 
James Douglas, and not Bruce, who watched the 
spider. I may add that it is not simple curiosity 

t prompts this inquiry ; but as I am occupied 
in writing the life of Robert the Bruce for the 
“ Heroes of the Nations” series, it would be satis- 
factory to obtain good reasons for rejecting a story 
which there seems no good reason to accept. 


Taare.—Will you kindly allow me to state in 
‘N. & Q.,’ that, as the great-granddaugbter of 
Catherine Dromgoole (by marriage Hope), of the 
Drogheda family of that name (in the drawing- 
room of whose house in Peter Street, by the way, 


not only Oliver Cromwell held a council of war, 
but the memorable address, by the Recorder of 
Drogheda, was delivered to King James II. in 
April, 1689), I should be obliged by information 
respecting the name, &c., of the family of the wife 
of Peter Taafe, of Smermore Castle, co. Louth, 
grandfather of the said Catherine Hope, and uncle 
of John, first Viscount Taafe, grandfather of the 
celebrated Field-Marsbal Taafe of the Austrian 
Empire ? Frances Toter Hore. 
Clapham, 


Ricuarp Cosway, R.A., the miniature 
died on 4 July, 1821, at a house in the Edgware 
Road which he haa recently taken (Boaden’s 
‘ Memoir of Mrs. Inchbald,’ ii. 272). His remains 
were interred in the new church of St. Marylebone, 
but no memorial appears to have been erected to 
his memory—at least none is recorded in Smith's 
history of that parisb. I should be grateful if any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ could point out the 
house in which he died. W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Frencu Bistes anp New Testamests, 1524— 
1585.—The following are all quoted by Le Long 
in ‘ Bib. Sacra, 2 vols. fol. Where are they to be 
seen ; place and library? 


Bibles. 

1524. Jehan Petit, 
1541, A. Constantia. 4to. Lyon, 
1545. 8. Sabon. 4to. Lyon. 
1546. Thielman Kerver. Fol, Paris, 
1550. A. Benoit. 8vo. Lyon. 
1554, Francois Perrin. Fol. 
1554. A. Benoit. Lyon. 
1556. T. Crespin. 4to. Genéve. 
1559. M. du Boys. 4to. Genéve, 
1560, Sebastien Honorati. Fol. Lyon. Franc-Latin. 
1562. Bourgeois, Barbier, Courteau. Geneve, 
1563. B. Molin. Fol. Lyon. 
1565. Bernard Claud de Mont. Fol. Lyon, 
1565. Anastese. Fol. 
1566, Julien de Monchel. 8vo. Genéve. 
1569. 8. Honorati, Fol. Lyon. 
1582. T. Crevel, 8vo. Rouen, 

New Testaments. 
1533, No printer’s name. 12mo, Lyon. 
1554. T. de Liesueldt; 8vo, Anvers. 
1557. T. de Liesueldt, 8vo, Anvers, 
1568, T. de Liesueldt, 8vo. Anvers. 
1566. M. Guillard. 12mo. Paris. 
1567, T. Frellon. 
1571, A. Gryphius. 12mo, Lyon (?). 
1572. L. Loudet, Rouen. 
1581. T. de Bordeaux. Paris. 
1585, Mallard. 12mo. Rouen. 


Please reply direct. 
29, Gate, 8.W. 


‘Dictionnaire pes Girovetres.’—Can any of 
your readevs give me information respecting the 
above-mentioned work? The copy which I possess 
is of the third edition, and is ‘‘ ornée d’une gravure 
allégorique.” The date is 1815. I cannot find 
any reference to it in Brunet, although it may be 


C. Mason. 
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there catalogued under the name of the chief editor 
or compiler, whoever he may have been. It 
describes itself as the work of “ Une Société de 
Girouettes,” which I take to be a mere paper- 
name, like the Kama Shastra aS Benares. 
The ‘ Dictionnaire’ is a very remarkable one, in 
which “nos contemporains” are “ peints d’aprés 
eux-mémes,” W. Roserts. 

86, Grosvenor Road, 8.W. 

[Three editions of this work appeared in 1815. It was 
at first attributed to A. J. Q. Beuchot, who, in ‘La 
—— oe de la France,’ 1815, p, 445, expressly dis- 
avowed the paternity, It is, in fact, by Alexis Eymery, 
its publisher, who was supplied with notes and assistance 
from P. J. Charrin, Tastu, René Périn, and the Count 
César de Proisy d’Eppe, who incurred some suspicion of 
the authorship. It was answered in 1815 by ‘ Le Censeur 
du Dictionnaire des Girouettes; ou, les Honnétes Gens 
vengés,’ par M, C{harles}] D{oris}, and it gave rise to 
*L’Almanach des Girouettes,’ Paris, 1815; ‘Le Petit 
Dictionnaire des Girouettes,’ 1826; ‘ Nouveau Diction- 
naire des Girouettes,’ 1831; and ‘ Petit Dictionnaire de 
nos grandes Girouettes,’ 1842.] 


Symonps’s Works on THE Rewnaissance.—I 
have just acquired Addington Symonds’s two 
volumes of the ‘ Catholic Reaction,’ and would be 
gad to know, if his other works treating on the 

naissance be procured, in what order they should 

read, A. W. 


Sarceaunt Famity.—Would any of the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly tell me if there is a pedigree 
of the family of Sargeaunt, and where it is likely 
to be found? I think this family springs from the 
ancient French family of this name, a member of 
which, I fancy, married into the English branch 
of the De Levis family, originally of France. 

De Moro. 

Chichester, 


Owres Licutsnir.—In Shaw’s ‘Tour to the 
West of England in 1788’ the following passage 
occurs :— 

**TIn our return to shore we rowed down the harbour 
Tioht Howse. to inspect a new vessel called the Owres 

ight-House, just arrived from London. This is upon a 
new construction, a floating light ; a sloop to carry twenty 
men, From the centre rises a strong mast with an immense 
= frame of glass on the top, which contains many 

ps similar to the light house on Eddystone rock, and 
those on the west end of Portland Island. This curious 
vehicle is going immediately to be stationed at the 
Owres, a dangerous heap of rocks a few leagues north- 
east of Portsmouth, the terror of mariners, and which 
my boatman complained ‘had made his heart ach many 
ie.” ” 


Was this the first lightship placed round the 
coasts of Britain ; and what was the ultimate fate 
of this “sloop to carry twenty men”? 
H, ©. L. Morris, M.D. 
Bognor, 


Morro,—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ suggest 
an explanation of the motto used for a long time 
by the family of Paynter of Boskenna, in Cornwall, 


“Nonum prematur in annum”? It is, of course, 
@ quotation from the ‘ Ars Poetica.’ 


PercevaL Lanpox. 
1, Cloisters, Temple. 
Hatt.—I am told that a family named Hall 


took surname Knight. I wish to ascertain date of - 


this ; and any information bearing upon change of 
name will much oblige. W. T. Kwionr. 
Clevedon, Somerset. 


Samapen.—Some years ago, passing through 
Samaden, in going either to or from Pontresina, in 
the Engadine, I noticed this inscription, carved, I 
think, in the stone of a building (probably a public 
one), “Ille terrarum mihi praeter omnes Angulus 
ridet.” It was on a bright, fresh day, and the 
quotation from old Horace (‘Carm.,’ ii. 6, vv. 13, 14) 
seemed specially felicitous. Can any traveller say 
if the inscription remains, and on what building 
it is? R. R. Dezs. 

Wallsend. 


Reports or CommanpErs.— Could 
you suggest to me a way by which I could obtain 
a copy of any reports issued by Cromwell’s com- 
manders, say in 1653? One of his officers in that 
year destroyed the old Castle of Stornoway. 

J. N. ANDERDEN. 


Ovr Lavy or Hars.—Can it be true that a 
church exists dedicated to Our Lady of Hate? It 
would seem so from the following quotation at 
p. 181 of Elton’s ‘Origins of English History,’ 
1882 :— 

“Une chapelle dédiée 4 Notre-Dame de la Haine 
existe toujours prés de Tréguier, et le peuple n’a pas 
cessé de croire 4 la puissance des priéres qui y sont faites. 
Parfois encore, vers le soir, on voit des ombres honteuses 
se glisser furtivement vers ce triste édifice, placé au haut 
d’un coteau sans verdure, Ce sont des jeunes pupilles 
laseés de la surveillance de leurs tuteurs, des veillards 
jaloux de la prosperité d’un voisin, des femmes trop rude- 
ment froissées par le despotisme d'un mari, qui viennent 
la prier pour la mort de l’objet de leur haine. Trois 
* Ave,’ dévotement répétés, aménent irrévocablement 
cette mort dans l'année.” 

This luridly poetic picture is from Souvestre’s 
*Derniers Bretons,’ i. 92, but Mr. Elton does not 
give the date of that work, and the spelling and 
accentuation of the French passage is 
reproduced from Mr. Elton’s note. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


New Testament, Bisnors’ Version.—A 
bour of mine desires information concerning hi 
copy of the Bishops’ New Testament. It is im- 
perfect, lacking all before p. 3, sig. A iii, on 
which begins ‘‘The Gospel by Saint Matthew”; 
fol. 82, the map and “ Order of Times” at the end 
of the Acts; and all after fol. 132, the verso of 
which ends with the first verse of Rev. xii. It is 
a folio, beautifully printed in a bold Gothic letter, 
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double columns, fifty-eight lines to the full page, 
side-notes in small Gothic type, but headings and 
marginal references in Roman letter. The text 
differs from that of the Bible of 1595, so far as I 
have observed (except for slight variations in 
spelling), only in this point, that this prints 
within brackets such words as are not in the 
original Greek, which the other gives in Roman 
type. I should judge this Testament to have been 
printed by the Barkers, because the same tailpieces 
occur in both volumes, and in a few cases the 
capitals are identical, The Testament has the 
heading of fol. 109 verso misprinted “1 Tthessa- 
lonians.” Mr. Dore (‘Old Bibles,’ p. 275, sq.) 
enumerates several editions of the Bishops’ trans- 
lation of the New Testament printed alone, but 
most of these appear to have been small in size. 
My queries are (1) What is this edition? (2) What 
is its value? The edges are rather frayed at 
beginning and end, but except for the defects men- 
tioned it is in very fair and clean condition. It is 
loosely bound in a stiff wrapper. C. Deeps, 
Brighton, 


Swinverton Famity.— Wanted, name and 
address of the present possessor of the evidences 
of the descent of the Swinnertons which were 
collected some forty years ago by (it is supposed) 
James Swinnerton, proprietor of the Macclesfield 
Courier, who died s.p. in 1881, and who repre- 
sented in the male line the Swinnertons of Yew 
Tree, in the manor of Whitmore, and through 
them probably also the Swinnertons of Swynner- 
ton, the Swinnertons of Eccleshall, and the Swinner- 
tons of Butterton, all in co. Stafford. F.S.A. 


Porm Wanrtep.—OCould any reader inform me 
where the poem ‘Sigurd the Volscian’ appeared ? 
Supposed to be in a magazine in the last three or 
four years. H. M. 8. 


“ Brvcotaques.”—Will M. Gasc, or any one 
else, kindly tell me the meaning of this word? It 
is not in my French dictionaries. It occurs in 
Frangois Coppée’s very striking and interesting 
drama ‘ Pour la Couronne,’ I. ii. From the con- 
text it appears to have something to do with 
magic or witchcraft. 

Bazilide 4 Benko says :— 

C'est bien. Tu nous diras, ce soir, tes nouveaux airs— 
Tu sais, ces chants roumains, ces légendes valaques 
Qui font peur. Mauvais oeil, sorciéres, brucolaques— 
Ces contes affreux qui donnent des frissons. © 
JonaTHan Boucuier. 


Ropley, Hants. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have met with 
the word again in Victor Hugo’s ‘ Masferrer,’ 
part v. (‘ La Légende des Siécles’):— 


Beylics, 


VATICAN EMERALD, 
(8 S. viii. 347, 412, 450.) 

Your correspondent Lapy Russext may be glad 
to have further particulars about the emerald which 
adorned the tiara of Pope Julius II. The Pope 
used this tiara for the first time on 26 Nov., 1503, 
on the occasion of his coronation, and it was the 
only tiara that was saved during the great sack of 
Rome under the Constable de Bourbon in 1527. 
It was Pope Gregory XIII. who enriched it by the 
addition of the emerald, which he had placed on 
the summit, surmounted by a cross enriched with 
diamonds, and on the emerald was engraved his 
name, “Gregorius XIII, P.O.M.” is tiara 
weighed 71b., and the emerald 4044 carats. 
Clement XI., on the occasion of the threatened 
invasion of Saxony in 1712, due to the con- 
version of Prince Frederick Augustus to Catho- 
licism, offered to sell, if necessary, this tiara, that 
he might provide pecuniary assistance to the young 
prince’s father, King Augustus, 

In 1789 Pius VI. had the tiara altered, and it 
was reset by Carlo Sartori, the Pope’s jeweller, 
with the addition of 3 diamonds of large size, 
36 smaller ones, 24 large balas rubies from Mogul, 
22 large Oriental sapphires, 12 rubies, and a 
large number of pearls, with this inscription in 
diamonds: ‘‘Ex munificentia Pii VI. P.O.M.” 
Pius VI. was, as is well known, forced by the 
French to dispose of this tiara, as well as most of 
his treasures, to pay in part the six millions of 
francs required by the treaty of Tolentino in 1797. 
Napoleon I., in the month of June, 1805, sent as 
a gift to Pius VII. a new and magnificent tiara, on 
the summit of which again appeared the celebrated 
emerald of Gregory XIII. It was presented to 
the Pope by Cardinal Fesch, the Emperor’s minister 
plenipotentiary, and the Pope, in his letter of 
thanks, dated 23 June, 1805, informed the Em- 
peror of his intention to use it for the first time at 
the Papal Mass on the Feast of SS. Peter and 
Paul. When the Pope was taken prisoner in 1809 
by the Emperor, this tiara was seized by General 
Miollis, together with other treasure, and taken 
back to Paris; but, on the restoration of the 
monarchy and the return of the Pope to Rome, it 
was restored to him by Louis XVIII. 

On the death of the Pope, his relations now laid 
claim to it, and a compromise was arranged, by 
which they were accorded the sum of twelve 
thousand scudi by the Reverenda Camera Apos- 
tolica, The tiara now became the property of the 
Holy See. Its vicissitudes do not end even 
here, for during the insurrection of 1831 Pope 
Gregory XVI. was obliged to conceal it, and the 
chamberlain to whom it was consigned it in 


Le combat d’un satyre avec un brucolaque. 


a box and buried it for safety in Vatican 
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gardens, and on its removal afterwards to the Papal 
sacristy it was found to be so much injured that 
it had to be thoroughly restored. This work was 
entrusted to Annibale Rota, the Pope’s jeweller, 
on 28 Dec., 1833, and Monsignor Patrizi, the 

iordomo, had the satisfaction, on 15 March, 
1834, of placing it once again in the Papal sacristy. 
Here it remained till the troubles of 1848-9, when, 
during the Roman Republic and the temporary 
exile in Gaeta of Pius IX., it was safely hidden 
away. 

The last time that it was used was during the 
Vatican Council in 1870, and I well remember 
seeing it and the other tiaras carried in the pro- 
cession at St. Peter’s on the Feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul. Three months later,on 20 Sept., Victor 
Emmanuel’s troops entered Rome, and the Pope 
was deprived of the temporal power, and there is 
no probability that the Vatican emerald will be 
seen again so long as the present unhappy relations 
between Church and State in Italy continue. 

D. Grissett, F.S.A. 

Oxford. 


W. should not have contradicted Lapy Russet 
and Mr. Sr. Crairm Bappe ey with so little con- 
sideration—consideration to which a lady, at least, 
might have been entitled. They may be mistaken 
as to the Vatican emerald which is the subject of 
Mr, Gatr’s inquiry (he alone can tell us what 
emerald he meant); but both Lapy RussEeiz and 
Mr, Sr. Crain Bappevey write with such evident 
knowledge about the emeralds which they sup- 
— to be the subject of inquiry, that W. goes too 

in saying that their “explanations have no 
foundation whatever.” 

I suppose even the proverbial schoolboy has 
heard of the Vatican emerald concerning which 
W. supposes Mr. Gate to inquire ; but it is only 
the schoolboy and cocksure people who are ready 
without inquiry to accept legend as bistory. 

The inscription usually appended to engravings 
of the legendary likeness of our Lord, said to have 
been cut in an emerald by command of Tiberius 
(credat Judeus /), and with which many readers of 
*N. & Q.’ must be familiar, is as follows :— 

“Vera Salvatoris nostri effigies ad imitationem imaginis 
smaragdo incisae jussu Tiberii Casaris, quo smaragdo 
postea ex thesauro Constantinopolitano Turcarum im- 
perator Innocentium ViII. Pont. Max, Rom. donavit pro 
redimendo fratre Christianis captivo,” 

W. gives as undoubted historical fact,— The 
Vatican emerald (so called) came into possession 
of Pope Innocent VIII. in the following way : 
During the wars with the Turks, the brother of 
the Emperor of the Turks [what emperor is not 
said] was taken prisoner, and, in order to redeem 
him, the said gem was given to the Pope.” 

Now, I trust that Mz. Gae’s inquiry will yet 
elicit distinct information as to whether or not the 
legendary emerald is still to be seen among the 


treasures of the Vatican; meanwhile, I{question 
the truth of the legend of the gift. 

While Innocent VIII. was Pope (a.p. 1484- 
1492), the Emperor of the Turks was Bejazet II. 
(4.D. 1481-1512). At the time of the death of his 
father, Mahomet II., he was Governor of Amasia, 
and, instead of at once securing his succession, he 
persevered in the fulfilment of a previously designed 
pilgrimage to Mecca. His brotber, Zizim, taking 
advantage of his absence, usurped the throne. 
Bajazet, on his return, inflicted on him a crushing 
defeat, when he sought refuge first at Rhodes and 
then in Italy. In the latter country the long arm 
of his brother reached him and compassed his 
death. 

Emerald or no emerald, given or not given, 
by Emperor of Turks to Pope of Rome, the 
legend which I have quoted is demonstrably 
false. Bajazet’s brother was no captive among the 
Christians, but a refugee. So far from wonderful 
emeralds or other costly gifts being bestowed to 
procure his redemption, some far less costly pay- 
ment (some say by means of a barber’s razor) 
secured his death. R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 

P.S.—A thought has just struck me. If in the 
inscription given above we were at liberty to regard 
redimendo as a mistake for retinendo, so as to 
bring out the sense that Bajazet gave the emerald 
to Innocent to induce him “ to retain his brother 
as a captive,” then the story might be true after 
all. Itis a fact that Bajazet bad paid an annual 
sum to Peter d’Aubusson, Grand Master of the 
Knights of Rhodes, to secure the safe custody of 
his brother, that he might not get at large to be a 
source of danger to himself. D’Aubusson, at 
Innocent’s request, gave up Zizim to him. The 
Pope may have, in turn, been bribed by Bajazet, 
perhaps by the gift of the emerald, to keep him 
safe, Afterwards, to be doubly sure, he had him 
murdered. 


Maypotss (8 §. viii. 184, 297).—Now the 
subject of maypoles is under discussion, may I ask 
whether instances are known in western Europe 
of such poles being used as —= for a game, or 
religious exercise, in which the performers swing 
or circle in the air? 

In Russia, 

‘the giant steps’ consist of a tall, stout mast firmly 
planted in the earth, bound with iron at the top, and 
upholding a thick iron ring to which are attached heavy 
cables which touch the ground. The game consists of a 
number of persons seizing hold of these cables, running 
round the mast until sufficient impetus is acquired, and 
then swinging through the air in a circle.”"—Atlantic 
Monthly, \xxii. pp. 353, 354. 

In Mexico, at the time of the Spanish invasion, 
the game, which was called the “ bird-dance” by the 
natives, and the “ flying game” by their —— 
was a far more elaborate performance. It took place 
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especially during the laymen’s feast, and seems to 
have had a religious significance connected with 
the calendar. Nearly every game among the 
Mexicans and the kinired nations enjoyed divine 
patronage :— 

“In the centre of an open place, generally a public 
square, & lofty pole was erected. On the top of this 
pole was placed a wooden, moveable cap, resembling an 
inverted mortar ; to this were fastened four stout ropes 
which supported a wooden frame about twelve feet 
square. Four longer ropes were carefully wound thirteen 
times about the pole just below the cap, and were thence 
passed through holes made one in each of the four sides 
of the frame. The ends of these ropes, while wound 
about the pole, hung several feet below the frame. Four 
gymnasts, who had practised some time previously, and 
were disguised as birds of different form, ascended by 
means of loops of cord tied about the pole, and each 
having fastened one of the ropes round his waist, they 
started on their circular flight with spread wings. The 
impulse of the start and the weight of the men set the 
frame in motion, and the rope unwound quicker and 
quicker, enabling the flyers to describe larger and larger 
circles. A number of other men, all richly dressed, sat 
perched upon the frame, whence they ascended in turn 
to the top of the revolving cap, and there danced and 
beat a drum, or waved a flag, each man endeavouring to 
surpaes his predeceszor in daring and skill, As the flyers 
neared the ground, and the ropes were almost untwisted, 
the men on the frame glided down the ropes so as to 
= the ground at the same time, sometimes passing 

rom one rope to the other in their descent and per- 
forming other tricks, The thirteen turns of the rope, 
with the four flyers, represented the cycle with its four 
divisions of thirteen Ps ."—H. H. Bancroft, ‘ The 
Native Races of the Pacific States of North America,’ 
1875, ii. pp. 295, 296. 

A very similar sport, in which the pole was 
crowned with a gaudily painted idol of the god 
of cacao, was also customary among the Mayas of 
Central America (Bancroft, ii. pp. 713, 714), and 
daring the Mexican month called “ fall, or maturity 
of fruit” a pole played a principal part in the 
festival held to the god of fire :— 


** At the beginning of the month certain priests went 
out into the mountains and selected the tallest and 
straightest tree they could find. This was cut down and 
trimmed of all except its top branches. It was then 
moved carefully into the town upon rollers, and set up 
firmly in the courtyard of the temple, where it stood for 
twenty days. On the eve of the feast-day the tree was 
gently lowered to the ground; early the next morning 
carpenters dressed it perfectly th, and fastened a 
a five fathoms long near the top, where the 
branches bad been left. The priests now adorned the 
pole with coloured papers, and placed upon the summit 
a statue of the god of fire, made of dough of amaranth 
seeds, and curiously dressed in a maxtli, sashes and 
strips of paper. Three rods were stuck into its head, 
upon each of which was — a tamale, or native pie, 

@ pole was then again hoisted into an erect position, 
Those who had captives to offer now appeared, dancing 
side by side with the victims, and most grotesquely 

and painted. At sunset the dance ceased...... 

About midnight every owner brought out his captive. 

..+++-At dawn the human offerings were taken to the 

Tzompantli, where the skulls of the sacrificed were | after- 

wards] epitid, and there stripped by the priests of their 
and ornamente.” 


Then the victims were haled to the foot of the 
temple steps, partially stupefied by a powder 
thrown in their faces by the priests, borne up to 
the summit of the temple, and burnt nearly to 
death. After which each one was cast on the stone 
of sacrifice to have his heart torn out :— 

“These bloody rites over, the people came together 
and danced and sang in the courtyard of the temple. 
Presently all adjourned to the place where the pole 
before mentioned stood. Ata given signal the youths 
made a grand scramble for the pole, and he who first 
reached the summit and scattered the image and its 
accoutrements among the applauding crowd bel>w, was 
reckoned the hero of the day. With this the festival 
ended, and the pole was dragged down by the multitude 
amid much rejoicing. The Tepanecs, according to 
Duran, had a very similar ceremony. A huge tree was 
carried to the entrance of the town, and to it offerings 
and incense were presented every day during the month 
preceding the festival. Then it was raised with many 
ceremonies, and a bird of dough placed at the top. Food 
and wine were offered, and then the warriors and 
women, dressed in the finest garments and holding small 
dough idols in their bands, danced round the pole, while 
the youths struggled wildly to reach and knock down 
the bird image. Lastly the pole was overthrowa.”"— 
Bancroft, ii. pp. 329-331. 

Such was the use made of festal poles among the 
American aborigines at the period when the New 
World was discovered. In what districts of the 
Old World and the Oceanic Islands beyond it are 
such poles known to have been employed at reli- 
gious rejoicings, or at feasts connected with the 
course of the seasons? 

The use of tree-stems in public or family cere- 
monial seems to occur at any season of the year ; 
not alone 

In May, the lovely month of May, 

When all the leaves are springing. 
As we see, one Mexican festival during which a 
pole was set up fell in the season of ripe fruits, and 
the German Chrietmas-tree is erected in the shelter 
of the house at mid-winter, when the spirits of 
vegetation may perhaps find comfort in the glow 
of the Christmas-log. M. P. 


In the village of Offenham, on the Avon, near 
Evesham, there stands a maypole. It is, I believe, 
of comparatively recent erection, but I do not 
know whether it succeeded to a more ancient one. 
In some of the villages in that same district it is 
usual for children (generally girls), on 29 May, to 
carry from house to house a miniature pole, decked 
with garlands and ribbons. They sing the follow- 
ing rhymes :— 

All round the maypole, trit, trit, trot, 
See what a maypole we have got ; 
Gallant behind and gallant in front, 
All round the maypole, trit, trit, trot, 
Ww. C. B. 


Smoxixe Cuurca (8" viii. 366).—I have 
a note made in 1891 of a conversation with an old 


inhabitant of this town, in which he told me that 
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thirty years ago he paid a visit to Cranham Church 
four miles distant, and that the person who show 
him over it took him into the ry and pointed 
out aye! short pipes stowed away in various 
nooks, which he said the old men smoked during 
service. Several of the pews in the body of the 
church contained triangular wooden spittoons filled 
with sawdust, This church was rebuilt in 1874. 

Tuomas Brrp. 

Romford. 


“ Reuben Butler isna the man I take him to be if he 
disna learn the Captain [Duncan of Knockdunder] to 
fuff his pipe some other gate than in God's house or 
(ere) the quarter be ower.”—David Deans, ‘ Heart of 

thian,’ chap, xlv. 
JonaTHAN Bovcuier. 


‘A Newspaper Eprror’s Reminiscences’ (8 
8. viii. 447).—It may possibly interest some of 
your readers to have the answer to this question, 
which meanwhile I have been able to solve myself. 
The person in question was Gibbons Merle, at one 
time editor of Galignani’s Messenger, and the 
editor of the ‘ White Dwarf.’ E. 8. 


This is mentioned in Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s 
* Poetical Works of P. B. Shelley,’ vol. i. p. 153. 
Mr. Rossetti professes ignorance of the writer's 
name, but suggests that he was ‘‘ the ‘ F.’ named in 
Hoag’s book.” Epwarp H. M.A, 
astings. 


Homer: Omar (8" S. viii. 307).—The personal 
mame which we usually write Aymer or Aylmer 
appears in various forms in early p coral sary 

umerus, Homer, Homerus, Hamer, &. As a 
gon it assumes the form Emerson, and the 

talian diminutive Amerigo (corresponding to Eng- 
lish Almeric) provided the name of the Western 
continent. Herpert 


Bardsley’s ‘ English Surnames,’ ed. 1875, has the 
following statement at p. 223 :— 

“Our classical-looking ‘Homers’ are the naturally 
corrupted form of the once familiar ‘le Heaumer,’ he 
who fashioned the warrior’s helmet.” 

A note adds 

“The old Norman word was either ‘healme’ or 
*heaume.’ The more ordinary term for the former now 
is ‘helmet.’ Hall, writing of the Battle of Bosworth 
Field, after mentioning the fact of the armies coming 
in sight the one of the other, eays: ‘ Lord, how hasteley 
the souldyoures buckled their healmes.’” 

“‘Manekyn le Heaumere” occurs in the Rolls of 
Parliament. The other day I saw ‘‘ Homer 
Herring” above a shop door in Brighton. Perhaps 
the former is a surname ; let us hope so. 

F. Birxseck Terry. 


Surely Omer & Joram, the drapers in ‘ David 
Copperfield,’ are not forgotten. Dickens never 


coined names. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 


Hastings. 


Armoriat (8" §. viii. 429).—The arms 
described by Mr. Froyp as (presumably) occupying 
the dexter half of the shield, viz, A lion rampant 
reguardant sable ; crest, the same holding between 
his paws a fleur-de-lis, are those of Sir Pryse Pryse, 
Bart., of Gogerddan, Cardiganshire. The im 
arms (doubtless the wife’s) I am unable to 
identify. Oswatp Hunter Buiarr, 0.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B, 

Arms, Sable, a lion rampant t or 
(Lloyd, co. Brecon). Sable, a fess between three 
dexter hands appaumy argent (Bates, co. York). 
Crest, a lion rampant reguardant, in the dexter 
paw a fleur-de-lis argent (Lloyd). 

Joun 

Rev. Dr. Grasse (8" §. viii. 228, 389).—In 
Lysons’s ‘ Environs of London’ we find that Dr. 
Glasse contributed 2001. towards the rebuilding of 
Hanwell Church in 1781, the total cost of the 
edifice being 1,765. He wrote an epitaph to the 
memory of his wife Anne, who was buried in 
the church in 1802. The doctor himself died in 
1809. Hanway was related to Dr. Glasse, and 
frequently visited him at the rectory. I know one 
family which still bears the name of Glasse, but 
cannot say if they are the descendants of Hanwell’s 
rector. Ernert Branp. 
Barry Road, Stonebridge Park, N.W. 


Witu1am THompson, or Humsreton §. 
viii. 408).—Fifty years ago there existed (and for 
aught I know there exist still) in the village of 
Humbleton two endowed schools, one of them 
** supported by the munificence of Thomas Thomp- 
son, Esq.” This fact may in part supply an 
answer to Mr. BeTuecu’s query, as Mr. Thomp- 
son, if not lord of the manor, was, presumably, at 
least a landowner in the parish which he thus 
benefited. Oswatp Hunter Buarr, 0.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 

See the pedigree in Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation,’ 
Surtees Soc., p. 122, and Poulson’s ‘ Holderness.’ 
An inscription at Kilham speaks of a — as 


gens numerosissima.” 


A Snower or Waeart (8" §. viii. 387, 515).— 
Showers of wheat, and of all otber small objects, 
are common. A slight local whirlwind picks these 
up as dust is picked up by one still more slight, 
and when it ceases to whirl they drop. D. 


“ ComrorTaBLe”=Comrortine, Kixp 
viii, 286, 413).—The late learned and witty 
Sheriff Barclay, of Perth, in his ‘Old Glasgow,’ 
gives the following grim instance of the word in 
this etymological sense :— 

“One Thomas or Tam Young long held the office of 
headsman, He was to be seen every day taking his 
solitary walk in the public Green escorted by one or two 
ugly bulldogs. The gallows-tree at the was a 
strange erection, fixed with many ropes upright to the 
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Steeple. Afterwards, when death was inflicted in front 
of the Jail at the foot of the Green, a large box or chest 
was formed as the gallows. It was erected in a wright’s 
yard then in Buchanan Street, It was frequently visited 
during its erection by morbidly curious people. It could 
be separated, and each board was numbered, and so could 
be easily put together. There were four or five who 
were at the time of its construction under sentence of 
death. Tamas having been taken to see the machine 
and to give his opinion as to its accommodation, naively 
replied ‘that four could be comfortably on the 
beam, but not more,’ That number did in 1819 expiate 
their crimes on this ill-fated machine,” 
A. Rep. 
Auchterarder. 


At the second reference Ayzanr quotes from 
Dr. Aldis Wright’s ‘The Bible Word Book,’ 
**coumfortide hym with nailes,” and asks whether 
the word is used in legal indictments—as ‘‘ com- 
forting” a traitor. Now this query is curious, as 
Dr. Wright says, just before the quotation above : 

“ Lord Campbell, in his ‘ Essay on Shakespeare’s Legal 
Acquirements’ (p. 82), remarks upon the passage in 
*K. Lear,’ III. v., ‘If 1 find him comforting the king, it 
will stuff his suspicion more fully’; ‘The indictment 
against an accessory after the fact for treason charges 
that the accessory “comforted” the principal traitor 
after knowledge of the treason,’ ” 

Trench says, in his ‘Select Glossary,’ that con- 
fortare, so frequent in the Vulgate, is first to make 
strong, to corroborate, and only ina secondary sense 
to console. “A comfortable sort of body” is a 
common expression in the North of England, as 
applied to a kind, motherly sort of person. In the 
Cornhill Magaziné for December, 1895, No. 150, 
—_ there is the remark, in ‘An Arbitrary 

ver, “I had a comfor’able home an’ a comfor’- 
able husband.” So we speak about a comfortable 
room, chair, bed, fire, &c., whereby we imply that 
they impart comfort. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Shakespeare affords us yet another instance :— 

“ Viola. Most sweet lady,— 

“ Olivia. A comfortable doctrine, and much may be 
eaid of it.” ‘Twelfth Night,’ I. v. 
This use of the word is still very common in 

pular speech. “A comfortable old soul,” in the 

idland Counties, means one who makes you 
comfortable. C. 


In the active sense of affording comfort, comfort- 
able occurs in our Prayer Book version of the 
Psalms (liv. 6), “I will praise Thy name, O Lord, 
because it is so comfortable.” E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 

“Hear what comfortable words Our Saviour 
Christ saith.” These words, from the Communion 
Service, are to be found in the first Prayer Book of 
King Edward VI, of 1549. C. W. Penny. 

Wokingham, 


Prrr viii. 108, 193).—The defini- 
tion of the Pitt Club given by a correspondent 
some weeks back is exceedingly misleading, through 


his connecting it with the Carlton Club. The Pitt 
Clab was composed of members sharing in the 
political principles of Mr. Pitt, supporting and 
advocating his measures on all questions. The 
Fox Club was, and is, analogous to it, save that 
the latter advocated the opinions of Mr. Fox, 
Pitt’s great political opponent. 

The Pitt Club, as a matter of course, met and 
dined together, and each member wore, suspended 
from the buttonhole by a dark blue ribbon, a 
badge, of which the obverse had the profile like- 
ness of the great statesman on a black enamelled 
ground, with the motto, ‘‘Non sibi, sed patrie, 
vixit,” the whole encircled by a silver-gilt setting 
of oak-leaves. On the reverse was the name of the 
member to whom the badge belonged. One such 
badge is in my possession at this moment, formerly 
worn by my father. That the Carlton, a Con- 
servative club of recent times, thought fit to in- 
corporate the died-out embers of the Pitt Club is 
exceedingly likely, though I never knew it before ; 
but it had otherwise nothing in common with the 
original Pitt Club, save its politics. The members 
of the club were perfectly well known at the time, 
and each sat in the House of Commons—with one 
or two exceptions in the Upper House. 


Wetpon Famity, (8 S. viii. 145, 
210). — The following extracts concerning the 
Clerk of the Spiceries, from whom Sir A. Weldon, 
Bart., without warrant, claims descent, are not 
without interest. Bishop Goodman, in the 
= Aulicus Coquinaria,’ says of Sir A. Weldon, of 

ent :— 

“That his nts took rise from Queen Elizabeth’s 
kitchen, and left it (i. ¢, the kitchen) a legacy for pre- 
ferment of his issue, Sir A. went the same way, and b 
grace of the Court set up to the grace of cloth, in whic 
place attending King James into Scotland he practised 
there to libel that nation, which [presumably the libel] 
was wrapped up in a record of that Board, and by the 
hand being known to be his was deservedly removed 
from his place as unworthy to eat his bread whose birth- 
right he had go vilely defamed.” 

Bishop Goodman adds, “I have given him the 
name of a knight because he hath pleased so to 
stile [sic] himself.” The ‘Aulicus Coquinariz’ 
derives its quaint title from Sir A. Weldon being 
the son of Queen Elizabeth’s cook. Wood, in 
‘Athenee Oxonienses,’ pp. 729, 730, after quoting 
the above statement of the Bishop's, adds: “‘ Sir 
A. Weldon sided with the Long Parliament, out of 
discontent, and when the wars were ended was a 
committeeman of Kent for the sequestration of 
Royalists, and mostly chairman of that — 
HEFOO. 


Convent or Panis (8™ viii. 509). 
—There is no difficulty in getting leave to work at 
“les Archives.” D. 

Tue Srortinc Doc or THE Ancient Britons 
(8™ §, viii. 366).—The Rev. John Whitaker, in 
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his ‘History of Manchester,’ F mye in 1772, 
bas much to say about the dogs of the ancient 
Britons :— 

** All of them particularly attracted the admiration 
of the naturalists and the regard of the sportsmen among 
the Romans, before and after their conquests in the 
island. But the principal sorts which seem to be natives 
of the country are these five, the great household dog, 
the greyhound, the bulldog, the terrier, and the large 
slow hound, The first is furnished with no sagacity of 
nose, but has no uncommon degree of vigour and courage, 
the general strength of its limbs are incredibly great.” 

In addition to the couplet alluded to by Mr. 
Ferovson, another poet of the third century extols 
the greyhound of the British race. The bulldog, 
says our reverend historian, 

“enjoys equally a good nose and a gallant spirit. And 
the latter is so peculiarly great that this animal has 
perhaps a larger share of courage than any other in the 
world; the bravery of the breed has poe be them the 
credit of frequent mention in the records of antiquity. 
The Gauls even purchased them early for the uses of 
war, and embattled them with their native dogs for the 
fight......Strabo (p. 305) expressly commends them in 
general as incomparable hounds on the field.” 

Most likely, then, this would be the dog Mr. 
Ferrouson writes of as being fiercer and more 
powerful than the greyhound, and as being capable 
of attacking wolves. 

“ The little terrier, so useful in the destruction of the 
weezle and polecat of our woods. These and other 
classes of our woodland vermin, without them, would 
have multiplied to an excessive degree in the country, 
and have proved a great annoyance to the poultry-yards 
and hare-parks of the Britons. The terrier, therefore, 
was necessary among us in that period.” 

The large slow-hound, Whitaker estates, must 
have hunted “some animal that was at least as 
heavy and as slow as itself, and that could only 
have been the British segbh, or moose.” He further 
states that “the British dogs were a very gainful 
article to the Romans.” Ricuarp Lawson. 

Urmston, Manchester. 


Ido not know the qualities of this dog, but I 
do know that the greyhound degenerated into the 
lurcher can be easily taught to catch a hare, and to 
carry it off to his master or owner for the time 
being ; and when this happens at night hares dis- 
appear from a manor, and the wonder is, how. I 
have the skull of a dog dug up in an old Roman 
veteran’s holding of twenty-five jugera, which had 
the phalanges of a hare or rabbit in its mouth, as 
though choked in eating. But this skull is more 
the shape of our present retriever’s. It measures 
from nose to base of skull Sin. I should like to 
know more of the ancient British dog. 

Wm. Grauam F. Picorr. 

Abington Pigotts. 


Homan Sacnirice §, viii. 287).—According 


to Livy (lib. xxii. ch. 57) a Gallic man and woman 
and a Greek man and woman were entombed | 
alive; but he adds a remark to the effect that such | 


rites were not Roman. See also an article in Dr. 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities ’ (“ Sacrificium”), where two soldiers were 
sacrificed to the god Mars so late as the time of 
Julius Cesar for attempted insurrection. His 
authority is Dio Cassius. G. T. SHerpory. 
Twickenham. 


*Barttetwie”: Lanptapy”: “Boacart” 
(8 §. viii. 85, 255).—The first of these will be 
found in Wright’s ‘ Dictionary of Obsolete and 
Provincial English,’ where the meaning is given, 
“an earwig.” According to Wright, the word in 
this sense is common in the Northern and Midland 
Counties. ‘‘ Landlady,” as a name for the insect 
commonly known as the ladybird, is unfamiliar to 
me ; but I read that in Yorkshire they are called 
“lady clocks.” The name ‘‘cow-lady” is also in 
vogue in the northern county. In London I have 
never heard other than “‘ lady-bird,” but have fre- 

uently heard of the superstition to which Mr. 
Soccer refers in his communication. One may 
hear, even to this day, children cry out, when 
catching sight of the insect, the familiar lines :— 
Ladybird, ladybird, fly away, 
Come again another day. 
There is, or used to be, a superstition that if a 
ladybird was killed rainy weather would follow as 
a consequence. My recollection of the supersti- 
tion is somewhat hazy, but, so far as my memory 
serves me, it was as I say, With regard to 
“ boggart,” the following, from a ‘ Glossary of York- 
shire Words and Phrases,’ may be interesting :— 

“3 art, fearful object, a hobgoblin. As 
fairies bad their haunts in former times. Claymore 
Well, near Kettlenese, on the coast, was a noted spot 
where the fairies washed their clothes and beat and 
bleached them, for on their washing-nights the strokes 
of their bittles or battledores were heard as far as Runs- 
wick, The woods of Mulgrave were haunted by Jeanie 
of Biggersdale, whose habitation a daring young farmer 
once ventured to approach and call her by name, when 
lo! she angrily replied she was coming; and while he 
was escaping near the running stream, just as his horse 
was half across, she cut it in two parte; but fortunately 
he was upon the half which had got beyond the water!” 

‘*Play-boggle” is another word found in the 
‘Glossary.’ This is a name for a scarecrow 
in cornfields to frighten away birds. 

C. P. Hate. 


In Derbyshire the earwig is commonly “ battle- 
twig,” and, probably because of the fearsome tales 
told of its supposed habit of creeping into the ears 
of people when asleep, every one, nearly, kill all 
they find. The name “ battletwig,” I have heard 
some say, is derived from the habit of the insect to 
show fight by opening its ‘‘ nippers,” with which it 
** twigs ”= nips or pinches. 

In the same county the “landlady ” is unknown, 
this insect going by the name of ‘‘ladybird,” “cow- 
bird,” and “ladycow.” Children are told that it 
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is bad luck to injare these beautifully marked 
beetles. 
Cerer et Avpax calls the “little pigs” which 
his housemaid found in the doormat “ wood-lice”; 
but I venture to say that the insect his housemaid 
found was not a wood-louse, but one of those squat, 
broad-backed, oval-shaped insects which in Derby- 
shire are known as ‘‘old sows.” These infest the 
damp spots on ground floors, and are held in great 
aversion. Tuos, Ratciirre. 
Worksop. 


On Tyneside “ twitch-bell,” and, more shortly, 
** twitchy,” are in use for the earwig, while the 
ladybird is known as the “cushy coo lady,” a 

ildren’s rhyme being 

Cushy coo lady, fly away home, 
Your house is on your children all gone. 
R. B. 


Canatetro Enotanp (8" viii. 407).— 
Ta conzexion with this subject [ will mention that 
I have thirty-eight of Canaletto’s beautiful etchings 
of Venice, each measuring 164 in. by 10in. They 
are bound up in an oblong folio, and were pub- 
lished at Venice in the year 1742. The book also 
contains a very fine portrait of him, as well as of 
Antonius Visentini, who engraved the etchings. 
On a blank page I find the following MS. note 
respecting him :— 

“Venice is further distinguished for its landscape 
painters, of whom Antonio Canal, or Canale, commonly 
called Canaletto, enjoys a European reputation. He was 
born at Venice in 1697, and was taught by his father 
Bernardo, who was a scene-painter ; be himself followed 
the same occupation until 1719, when he gave it up 
entirely. Antonio visited Rome at an early age, and 
here, like hie compatriot Giovanni Piranesi, he devoted 
himself to the study of the magnificent ruins of the 
ancient capital of the world. He returned to Venice, and 
astonished the Venetians by his elaborate views of the 
canals and palaces of the Queen of the Adriatic, In 
1746 he came to England, and painted many of the his- 
torical buildings of London and other places. He was 
very successful, and acquired a fortune by his works. He 
used the Camera Lucida asa help in the great accuracy 
of his views. Canaletto died at Venice in 1768.” 

The above appears to be an extract from ‘ Epochs 
of Painting,’ by R. N. Worounm, p. 370. 
O. Leeson Paince, 

The Observatory, Crowborough Hill, Sussex. 


ye advertisement, a copy of which appeared 
in ‘N. & Q.’ for 4 February, 1854, and which I 
here repeat, for the benefit of your present sub- 
scribers, it is evident Canaletto was a resident in 
England in July, 1752. It is taken from “‘ one of 
the journals” of that year :— 

“Signor Canaletto gives notice that he has painted 
Chelsea College, Ranelagh House, and the River 
Thames; which, if any gentleman, or others, are pleased 
to favour him with seeing the same, he will attend at his 
lodgings at Mr. Viggans, in Silver Street, Golden Square, 


from fifteen days from this day, July 31, from 8 to 7 


and from 3 to 6 at night, each day,” 


Among the pictures in the Deanery at West- 
minster there is a picture by Canaletto, painted for 
Bishop Wilcocks, It represents the western part 
of the Abbey Church, with St. Margaret’s in the 
background. A ion of the Knights of the 
Bath is coming forth from the porch, proceedin 
through the churchyard, and entering the sou 
end of King Street, it may be presumed on its way 
to Whitehall. There was an installation of the 
Bath 26 Jane, 1749, and that is probably the date 
of this picture. See Malcolm’s ‘ Londinium 
Redivivum,’ 1803, vol. i. p. 136. 

EverakD Home CoLeman, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Without being able to decide how long or how 
many times he visited the metropolis, we can fix 
his lodging. His view of St, James’s Park was 
exhibited at the house of Richard Wiggans, 
cabinet-maker, Silver Street, Golden Square, 
according to the London Journal (1), 26 July, 
1749. The reason I have queried the name of the 
is = ago one my note- 
books got mutilated by a little puppy dog gnawi 
one corner, but the cutting will be found in | Pa 
* Collectanea,’ vol. ii. p. 161. AYEAER. 


Leitcutown and Gartur Arms (8" §, viii. 
289, 370, 416, 494).—If iteration and reiteration 
will prove anything, your correspondent Mr. 
W. M. Granam Easton may be held to have 
established that Graham of Leitchtown is the head 
of the house of Menteith. But as he has carefull: 
avoided giving the pedigree of this family (althou 
in one of his contributions he stated it would 
published) he can hardly expect the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ to accept his assumption as correct. 
In Burke's ‘Landed Gentry’ (1844) Graham of 
Leitchtown is said to be descended from the noble 
house of Graham, Earl of Menteith, through the 
Gartur family. Mr. Easton evidently does not 

this descent as true, because in an article 
on ‘ Graham of Gartur’ (8 S. viii. 134) he gives it 
as his opinion that the Gartur family branched off 
Blaircessnoch, whose origin he does not mention. 
How, then, does Mr. Easton connect Graham of 
Leitchtown with the Earls of Menteith? When 
he answers this question genealogists will be better 
able to discuss the merits of the claim he so con- 
fidently puts forward on behalf of that a 


I thank Mr. Easton for his mild rebuke 
respecting my too confident reply to the above 
query. After perusing the authorities he quotes 
and relies upon I feel more convinced that Argent, 
on a chief sable three escallops or, are the arms of 
Graham, Earl of Menteith. If he will refer again 
to the following, he may alter his opinion : Nisbet 
(vol. i. p. 79, vol. ii. part i. p. 85, ed. 1804), 

ndsay’s MS. (p. 47), Wood's Douglas's 
‘Peerage’ (under “‘ Airtb,” vol. i. p. 41, the 
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plate of the arms being incorrect). worth, 
under the above arms, Patrick de 
Glover’s‘Ordinary’)and Graham,Scotland. Burke, 
his ‘Armory,’ 1844, and ‘Extinct Peerage,’ 
1866, is silent as to the arms of the family. Work- 
man’s MS., the same as far as the Graham family is 
concerned. The query is, Howare thearms blazoned 
in the MS. at the Lyon Office? Will Mr. Easton 
ive his authorities for the statement that the field 
or instead of argent in the Menteith arms. 
Joun Rapcuirrs. 


Sr. Sampsow (8 §. viii. 427).—Information is 
asked at the above reference with respect to St. 
a **to whom a fine church is dedicated at 

i e, Wiltshire.” 

The festival of St. Sampson, Bishop and Con- 
fessor, is kept at Déle, in Brittany, on 28 July, 
and, according to William of Malmesbury, certain 
relics of him were brought from Brittany and 

in the Abbey of Middleton, in Dorsetshire. 
is parents Ammon and Anne came of a dis- 
tinguished family in South Wales. They had long 
been childless, and when this son was born, follow- 
ing the example of Hannah, who entrusted her 
tender child to the care of Eli, they placed him at 
@ very early age under the care of St. Iltut, who 
brought him up in his monastery. It is, perhaps, 
searcely necessary to do more in this place than to 
state very briefly that he spent some years in Ire- 
land, attracted thither by the learning of some 
Irish monks ; that he was consecrated bishop, but 
without a see; that he journeyed to Déle, in 
Brittany, where he established a monastery ; that 
business connected with this house obliged him to 
visit King Childebert at Paris, which visit led to 
his nomination as first Bishop of Déle ; and that 
he died about the year 565 a.p., at the age of 
years, 
ese particulars are condensed from Father 
Stanton’s ‘Menology of England and Wales’ 
(pp. 364, 365). At p. 663 a few additional details 
are given :— 

‘It is said that King Childebert gave the Islands of 
Jersey, Guernsey, and Sark to St. Samson, and that for 
a time they were attached to his Diocese of Déle.—M. 
de la Croix, ‘ Jersey,’ &c., p. 147.” 

If fuller information is desired, I would refer the 

erist to ‘ Les Vies des Saints de Bretagne,’ by 

m Guy-Alexis Lobineau, edited by M. I’Abbé 
Tresvaux. In the first volume, pp. 202 to 239 
by a life of S. Samson, Evéque de 


There were, indeed, other saints named Samson, 
whom it is not necessary to particularize, for there 
can be no doubt that the Bishop of Déle is the 
saint to whom the Wiltshire church is dedicated. 
“Le nom de Samson est le premier dans les 
Litanies Anglaises du VII* siécle, entre les saints 
confesseurs de la nation.” So says Dom Lobineau. 
The cathedral church of Déle bears his name. 


It seems worth while to add that Middleton or 
Milton Abbats, in Dorsetshire, was a Benedictine 


“Tbi multas sanctorum reliquias ex Britannia trane- 
marina —— reposuit : inter quos eminent praeci 
beatiesimi psonis osea, Dolensis quondam Archi- 
—- sanctissimi, et plane Deo digni viri: cujus 

tes aliquas bic referrem, nisi quia note sunt, et 
indigenarum sanctorum miraculis scribendis occupatus 
manus habeo,” 

See Dugdale’s ‘Monasticon Anglicanum,’ ii. 344, 
noting William of Malmesbury ‘De Gestis 
ontificum Aogl.,’ fol. 143. I cannot trace any 

direct connexion between Milton Abbats and 

Cricklade. Dugdale gives a ‘Computus Minis- 

troram Domini Regis temp. Her. VIII.,’ which 

gives a list of manors from which firme accrued 
to the monastery ; but these appear to be chiefly 
from the county of Dorset, and therefore Crick- 
lade would not be found amongst them, even if it 
were an appanage of Milton Abbats. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


St. Sampson’s (sic) commemoration in the Roman 
martyrology is on 28 July. He was born 
c A.D. 496 (Butler), He was a native of 
Glamorganshire : “In Brittania Minori S. Samp- 
sonis Episcopi et Confessoris ” (Baronius), where 
there is in a note “Olarnit circa annum Domini 
sexcentesimum.” The latest account that I am 
aware of is the real, instead of the fictitious history 
of St. Samson in Haddan and Stubbs’s ‘ Concilia,’ 
vol. i. pp. 158, 159. It appears that he was Bishop 
of Dol, in Brittany, but was consecrated at St. 
Illtyd’s college in Glamorganshire by Dubritius, 
was at the Council of Paris, a.p. 555 or 557; his 
fictitious archiepiscopates at York and at St. 
David's appear first in the pages respectively of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, the fiction about his pall being due also 
to the latter. In a note, here abridged, at p. 149, 
it is further stated :— 

“ The Lives of St. Samson know him only as Archbishop 
of Dol (a mere vague title in such a case), but with no 
connexion at all with St. David's or with York, and as 
living in the early part of the sixth century. But in the 
twelfth century the concurring interests of the clergy of 
Dol, wishing to establish their independ gainst the 
Archbishop of Tours, and of Giraldus Cambrensis, wish- 
ing to prove the metropolitanship of St. David’s against 
the see of Canterbury, led to the assertion by both that 
he had been strictly an ee 
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Sxear regards as being a “misleading suggestion”; 
I ht I was making a statement of fact, and 


one, indeed, which Pror. Sxeat would not wish to spoken. 


be in a position to contradict. Naturally, I did 
not mean to imply that he was the only reader of 
English, or the sole student who might light — 
a word hitherto unregistered by glossarists. My 
mode of expression was synecdochical, and I have 
confidence that none of the conners of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will be misled by it. 

As Dr. Prior is not in a position to speak for 
himself, I may perhaps be allowed to say that, 
unless he changed his theory concerning the 
derivation of foxglove for the worse between 1863 
and 1879, Pror. Sxeat has misrepresented it. 
In the first edition of ‘ Popular Names of British 
Plants’ the author wrote :— 

“It seems most probable that the name was in the 
first place foxes-glew, or music, A.-S. gliew, in reference 
to the favourite instrument of an earlier time, a ring of 
bells bung on an arched support, the tintinnabulum, and 
thus answering to the Norwegian Revbielde.” 

I am not at all concerned to defend this bold 
bad guess, but it certainly appears more reason- 
able here than as set forth by Pror. Sxeat: “ He 
actually pro; fox-glee because the flowers 
resemble bells, and thus refer to music!” Why 
mans a be rendered glee when it might quite 
truthfully be rendered music? Sr. Swiraiy, 


Panisu Couxcits anp Recorps S. viii. 
445, 496).—In too many country parishes the 
great difficulty of properly preserving these old 

ish records is from want of a proper place, for 

this parish the council was obliged to arrange 
that for the nt they should remain in the 
large wooden box in the church, under the care of 
the vicar and churchwardens, If every parish 
council was obliged by law to build a parish hall 
(if there was not already such a room), the old 
parish records might then be properly kept in a 
safe or cupboard, according to their value, for they 
cannot be kept in the schoolroom, where many 
councils have to meet. It should be remembered 
that the County Councils, by the law that created 
parish councils, are to see that these documents 
are safely preserved, therefore county councillors 
should be stirred up at once to see into this sub- 
ject. Hossey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


“Worvt” viii. 184, 258, 417).—The 
fact that woeful and woful have both been 
employed as spellings of the same word is suffi- 
ciently well known. I wonder that no one cares 
to ask why. The reason is this, as explained in 
my ‘ Primer of English Etymology.’ 

Middle-English had no fewer than three values 
for the symbol o when long. Thus wo, pronounced 
wau, 4.¢., with the sound of au in Paul, is the 
modern English woe. To, pronounced like modern 


English toe, is the modern word too or to. Lastly, 
spoken, pronounced spauken, is the modern English 
In Anglo-Saxon these vowels were dis- 
tinguished. The A.-S, for woe was wa; the A.-S. 
for too was td; and the unoriginal form spoken was 
due to analogy with the A.-S. bric-en, pronounced 
somewhat like brokken (but with only one k). 

The last is a case of vowel-lengthening ; bric-en 
became bréd-ken, by a difference of syllabification. 
I now leave this out of account, because the 
Tudor-English spelling did the same in most cases, 
Let us now consider only woe and to; or, better 
still, the words to, a toe, and to, too, both spelt 
alike in the fifteenth century, when the words were 
pronounced, respectively, as taw and toe. 

Tudor-English spelling often distinguished 
between these sounds. former was often 
written oa or o¢; the latter 00 or o. After this 
distinction had been made, the sounds again 
shifted, but the symbols remained unchanged. 
Hence in modern English we have oak, toe, with 
the sound of o in stone, corresponding to A.-S. ac, 
(a; and the words too, to, cool, corresponding to 
the A.-S. 1d, cdl. 

Hence, by a rule of thumb, setting aside all 
sounds, we have in modern English, in a large 
number of words, the symbols oa, oc, wherever the 
A.-S, vowel is @. And the distinction between oa 
and o¢ is merely due to the look of the thing. 
People prefer o¢ when the sound is final, merely 
because they are accustomed to see final ¢ so often, 
as in stone, home, A.-S. stan, hém (showing that 
o-e is yet a third way of forming an equation to 
the A.-S. @). 

Examples: oath, A.-S. ath; oak, A.-S. dc; toad, 
A.-8. tad. And finally, woe, A.-S. wa ; toe, A.-S. 
ta; roe, A.-S, ra; doe, A.-S, da; foe, A.-S. fah; 
moe (obsolete), A.-S. md. And formerly, goe, soe, 
now always written go, so. 

Hence the reason for the spelling woe is clear 
enough. It was practically a phonetic spelling. 
But in these days, when we already write go and 
so (for A.-S. gd and swa), there is no particular 
reason why we should write woe any longer; yet 
at the same time it is convenient to distinguish 
between doe and do, and between toe and to. 

Briefly, the frequent changes in English symbols 
and sounds have landed us in that slough of 
trouble which makes the acquirement of modern 
spelling so difficult, a difficulty very greatly 
enhanced by the fact that schoolmasters, as a rule, 
never learn Anglo-Saxon, and have not the 
remotest notion of the reasons for our modern 
spelling. They do not even know that it is 
explicable. Watrer W. Sxear. 


“Lock Moxey” (8" S. viii. 348, 470).—Of the 
several correspondents upon this subject, E. S. A. 
alone alludes to the almost invariable custom con- 
nected with the receipt of “luck money,” whether 
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it be as “handsel,” 4.¢., the first money received 
for the day, or true “lack money,” that which is 
iven back “for luck” by the seller to the buyer. 
pitting upon it is the essence of the whole trans- 
action, and is — to-day not only all over 
England, but all over the world. We know from 
many classical authors what virtue was believed, 
by ancient Greeks and Romans (see Potter, 
* Archeol. Greec.,’ i. 417), to lie in the act ; and 
there is also abundant evidence of the belief all 
through the Middle Ages. At the end of the 
nineteenth century it remains as strong as ever. 
Otto Jabn says, “I have often seen the fishwives 
of Ellerbeck, when they had got Handgeld from my 
mother, how they spat upon it. They say that it 
brings them besonderes Gliick. They will not tell 
the reason ; certainly it is done to keep off witch- 
craft.” The same thing is done by modern 
Egyptians and by Italians. At Posilippo, in 
February last, I gave a penny to a deaf mute; he 
first spit on it, then put it to his forehead, and 
lastly devoutly crossed himself with it, precisely 
except the crossing) as is done by modern 
tians. Even in far-off Celebes—the natives 
t in the same way as a protective rite. 
F, T. Ecworray. 


Keats's ‘Ope To a Nicutincate’ (8" §, viii. 
429).— 


My heart aches and a drowsy numbness pains 
y sense, 


*Tis not through envy of thy bappy lot,” 
But being too happy in thine happiness, 
That thou, light-winged Dryad— 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 
Beyond doubt the poet must be disclaiming envy 
on his own part. According to the mere position 
of the words, he would seem to say, “ Not through 
envy, but hecause I am too ha in thy hap- 
piness.” but this cannot be. The reaction from 
too great happiness might induce melancholy, but 
scarcely such utter prostration of spirit as he com- 
plains of. Must we not take it thus: ‘‘’Tis not 
through envy, but that thou, being too happy in 
thy happiness—too happy to be in accord with my 
already existing sadness—makest me yet more sad 
by thy song of full-throated ease” ? 
For Mr. Ixotepy’s second point, “‘ thine hap- 
ess,” his law of euphony was not always in 
‘orce. The Psalter of 1539, preserved in the Book 
of Common Prayer, has, “ While he lived, he 
counted himself an bappy man.” If this be thought 
an insufficient rule for our day, would it be too 
awful heresy to suggest that the Londoner bred 
snd born, and somewbat bombly born, may not 
always have been quite precise about the aspirate? 
Pauca tamen suberunt priscee vestigia fraudis. 


So it may have been, perhaps, even with the 
exquisite ear of Keates. In my copy of Keate’s 


* Poems,’ “edited by W. M. Rossetti,” the text has 
“thy happiness.” Is the alteration due to Mr. 
Rossetti? In my bumble opinion, be would have 
done better to let it alone. O. B. Movsr. 


I see no difficulty whatever in this stanza. What 
Keats intends to say is :— 

“ My heart aches, but it is not through envy of thy 
happy lot, but that I am too happy in symipathizing 
with th hap iness. So great is t pe ay in thy 
song and in all the thoughts and images it calle up, that 
it is almost more than I can bear, and my senses reel 
under it, as when Othello said,— 

O thou weed, 
Who art so lovely fair, and smell’st so sweet, 
That the sense aches at thee,” 
My edition of Keats has ‘‘ thy happiness.” It is 
of the year 1862, and edited by R. M. Milnes. 


R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


May I refer Mr. Inciesy to a note of my own, 
also to one by OC. C. B., in‘ N. & Q.,’ 7" S. x. 11, 
in which we have explained, I hope satisfactorily, 
the construction of the first stanza of this “ divine 
poem,” as I called it then, and call it now? With 
reyard to “thine happiness,” I fancy Mr. IncieBy 
must have got this reading from a recent edition 
of the ‘Golden Treasury,’ 1892. In the 1867 
edition, as well as in my three editions of Keats's 
‘Poems,’ it is “thy happiness.” “Thine,” I sup- 
pose, is a misprint. JovaTHan Bovucuier. 


(Very numerous replies have been elicited. It is im- 
possible to insert all.) 


Tue or Barrie (8" §. viii. 508). 
—Mr. Harr should consult ‘The Battle Abbey 
Roll,’ by the Duchess of Cleveland, published by 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, in 1889. The 
original roll exists no longer, nor, if it did, would it 
be of value as an authority, inasmuch as in process 
of time names crept into it which had no business 
there, being inserted by the monks to oblige 
liberal patrons. Three copies of the roll remain, 
and these the duchess has given in her book, 
together with some account of the families the 
names of the ancestors of which a in these 
copies. . W. Cass. 


The information which Mr. H. T. Harr requires 
can be obtained from the Duchess of Cleveland’s 
book ‘ The Battle Abbey Roll,’ published in 3 vole. 
small 4to. Joun Morray. 


“Tue Beavtirut Mrs. Rovussyr” viii. 
507).—Her maiden name was Dowse. She was of 
mixed parentage, her father, Dr. Dowse, whose 
fourth daughter she was, being Irish, and her 
mother Welsh. She was born in the Isle of Wight, 
and died at Wiesbaden 19 April, 1879. Her 
father, who predeceased her, was in the Army 
Medical Department, Inspector General of Hos- 
pitals. H. T. 
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Hawtarne (8" viii. 427).—By the Heralds’ 
Visitations of co. Oxford it appears that Thomas 
Hawtayne was living at Calthorpe in 1634, and 
had brothers Henry and Edward. The father was 
Henry of Calthorpe, and the grandfather Gerrard 
of Easington. thorpe, Sibford Gower, and Mil- 
combe are all in the neighbourhood of Banbury. 

Lzo CuLLerton, 


Banisument or THE Eart Countess 
or Somerset (8 §. viii. 467).—Miss Aikin 
(‘Memoirs of James I.’) says that they were 
restricted to *‘ the house of Lord Wallingford, or 
its neighbourhood”; and Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
(‘Her Majesty’s Tower’) says, vaguely, “some 
country place”; and Kennet states that it was 
“a very obscure retreat,” where James occasionally 
visited Somerset. 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 
Hastings. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
Enolish Minstrelsie. By 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. Vol. III. 
(Edinburgh, T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 
Tue third part of ‘ English Minstrelsie’ is inferior to 
neither of its predecessors in the variety of songs it 
affurds, Among those now given are ‘The Lass of 
Richmond Hill,” “My lodging is on the cold ground,” 
“ My mother bids me bind my hair” (for the insertion 
of which, since the music is by Haydn, an apology is 
offered), ‘ All's Well,’ ‘ Buy a Broom,’ and many otbere. 
The notes still supply much curious information, and 
are accompsnied by interesting illustrations, chiefly in 
the guise of ite. The introduction mean time gives 
a readable, though not wholly trustworthy, history of the 
origin of opera. We bave given so much praise to Mr. 
Baring-Gould in the previous 
he is bound to accept our rebuke for the carelessness he 
displays in the present section. We do not insist on such 
trifles as ‘* Delphmi ” for Delpini and other similar slips. 
On p. iii of his preface, however, Mr. Gould gives what 


tends to be a from ‘Comus.’ It is as 
follows 
I must put off 
These my sky robes, out of Iris’ wool, 


And take the weed likeness of a swain 
That to the service of this muse belongs. 

The italics are ours, In these four lines there are three 
blunders, two of them terrible. ‘‘ Weed” should be 
weeds, ““ wool” should be woof, and “muse” should be 
house. This is, of course, accident. It will, however, 
be hard for Mr. Baring-Gould to defend it. Of the 
well-known stery which he tells concerning the Crom- 
wellian General Harrison, that when the Cavaliers had 
laid down their arms be, recognizing Robinson as a 

yer, hewed him down, saying, “ Cursed be he that 

th the work of the Lord negligently!" Mr. Baring- 
Gould says : ‘‘ The story is inaccurate in one particular. 
The player thus sacrificed was net Robinson.” It is 
inaccurate in another, The charge is that Harrison shot 
Robinson with a pistol, which is not in the least hewing 
him down. No mention is made of the performance at 
Rutland House—qy. on 21 May, 1656!—of the “ opera” 
(so called b Ry. Siege 
Rhodes.’ utely the beginning of opera 
England, and as such calls for mention. Its title is 


rtions of his work that | P© 


“ The Siege of Rhodes. Made a Representation by the 
Art of Prospective in Scenes and the Story sung in 
Recitative Musick. At the back part of Rutland House 
in the upper end of Aldersgate Street, London. London, 
Printed by J. M. for Henry Herringham, and are to be 
sold at his shop, at the Sign of the Anchor, on the Lower 
Walk, in the New Exchange. 1656.” Concession for 
the performance of “ Declamation and Musick after the 
Manner of the Ancients” had been obtained from 
Cromwell by Whitelock, If Mr. Baring-Gould is ignorant 
concerning this work, we will on application tell him 
where he can learn all about it. D'Avenant, we have 
said, called it in 1656 an opera. Tho first recorded 
use of the word in the ‘Century Dictionary’ is in the 
preface to Dryden’s ‘Albion and Albanius,’ first printed 
1685, We do not wish to discourage the editor, whose 
work is intended to be popular. Cognizance of mistakes 
and omissions such as we bave indicated must, however, 
be taken, in case a reprint is demanded. 


to Folk-lore, By Marian Roalfe Cox. 
(Nutt. 
To the originator of ‘N. & Q.,’ as everybody except a 
whilom editor of the Antiquary knows, is due the inven- 
tion of the word “ folk-lore.” From his time until the 
present ‘N. & Q.’ has devoted a large space in its columns 
to the subject. While, however, details have been 
assiduously collected, the task of applying them to the 
illustration of the growth of superstitious beliefs and of 
rewriting by their aid the history of human thought and 
progress has been comparatively neglected. To those 
who aim at a knowledge of the results already attained 
by the study of folk-lore, and who, by its light, seek to 
pursue archzological and anthropological studies, this 
work of Miss Cox may be warmly commended. It is 
an invaluable introduction to the works of Grimm, 
Herbert Spencer, Tylor, Frazer, and other writers who 
are effecting a silent revolution, and is, at the same time, 
to some extent an epitome of their proceedings, Few 
studies more fascinating than that of the influence of 
folk-lore present themselves to minds of a certain order. 
For the beginner in this line the new volume is indis- 
nsable ; to the most experienced it presents itself as a 
pleasant and profitable companion. It is avowedly from 
the anthropological standpoint that Miss Cox approaches 
the subject. With such questions as concern the Psychical 
Society—the existence of ghosts and the possibility of 
the savage having acquaintance with them—she does 
not deal. She, to employ her own words, follows 
“leaders who explain universal barbaric belief in 
irits as the result of a misunderstanding of normal 
phenomens, such as dreams, faintings, death.” Her 
earlier chapters deal with “The Separable Soul,” 
“Animal Ancestors,” “Animism,” and “The Other 
World”; the later with magic, myths, folk-tales. &c., 
including cannibalism, sorcery, the evil eye, beast fables, 
and the like. Her book, a repertory of curious informa- 
tion, may be read from cover to cover, as we have tested, 
with constant interest and advantage. There are few 
moreover, who, having, under her guidance, 
through the into the land in which fact replaces 
conjecture, will not be disposed to further exploration, 
in which we cannot but wish them a guide so trust- 
worthy and so capable. 


Folk- Phrases of Four Counties (Gloucestershire, Stafford- 
shire, Warwickshire, Worcestershire). Gathered from 
Unpublished MSS, and Oral Tradition. By G. F. 
Northall. (Oxford, University Press.) 

We welcome gladly this collection of folk-phrases, Some 

of them are in use wherever our e is spoken, 


others we have heard in northern and eastern shires ; 
but there are many which we have made acquaint- 
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ance with for the first time in Mr. Northall’s book. 
Though not proverbs they are of a similar character, 
and many of them are, without doubt, very old. They 
belong to times and classes over which literature, as we 
understand the term, had no influence. Not a few have 
reference to some one of those many practical jokes 
which our forefathers thought so very entertaining. For 
example, “a horse with ite head where its tail ought to 
be” is explained to be « horse standing with its “tail 
towards the manger,” This is correct so far as it goes, 
but does not explain the origin of the saying. In days 
gone by, men were wont to visit our larger fairs, hiring a 
stable or other outhouse they could use as one, having 
doors at the front and back communicating with dif- 
ferent streets, Here they would tie a horse with his 
tail to the rack and then send round a erier to give 
notice that they were exhibiting a horse with its head 
where its tail should be. As the charge for admission 
was very small, multitudes went to see the sight, and all 
were shown out bya different way from that by which 
they had entered, so that the cheat was not exposed at 
once, The writer knew a gentleman who in the days of 
2 gems pee was imposed on in this way at one of 
the great fairs of the eastern counties. 

“A month of Sundays” is, we understand, common. 
We have heard of women promising to do something or 
other for their children, which is wrong or impossible, some 
Sunday in the middle of next week. We have a notion, 
but cannot give a reference to the that Rabelais, 
oras, perhaps, we ought to say, his translator Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, refers to a week with three Thursdays in it. 
“As full as a tick” isa very widely known comparison. 
We have been told, and believe, that it refers not toa 
bed-tick, which is seldom so full of feathers that it would 
not hold more, but to the mite known as the dog-tick, 
which frequently charges itself with blood almost to the 
bursting point. 

That ’s a rhyme, if you ‘Il take it in time 
is only the first line of a triplet :-— 
It’s a rhyme yet, if you've got any wit, 
It’s neither rhyme nor conan, ff 900 don’t take it in 
season. 
There may be more still, but the above are all we have 


We do not think Mr, Northall has come upon “ Don’t 
run along like a barrow with a square wheel.” It is 
often said to children who are sluggish in the dispatch 
of messages on which they have m sent. A person 
not remarkable for truthfulness, said to us a few days 
ago, in relation to a matter about which we expressed 
anxiety, “ It’s as sure as God made rain.” 


By James Hooper. (Norwich, ) 
Tuts is an excellent pamphiet, with a copy of which 
every one who visits the grand old church of St, Peter, 
Mancroft, would do well to provide himself. Mr. Hooper 
traces the history of the foundation from ites earliest 
days, gives a description—so far as is possible—of the 
church when in its most glorious estate, tells us what it 
is like now, and ends some extracts from the 
churchwardens’ accounts, several of which are very 
ers. 
The col attached fell in 1545, when its 
came into the hands of the king. In 1552 Ed VL, 
or rather those who ruled in his name, granted this pro- 
to two Norwich tlemen, *‘to be held of the 
or by fealty only.” This is 
worth remarking on. 
are common in Tudor 


to have been regarded as a typical manor, to the customs 
far as it wae well to induce 
conformity. 

The account of the splendour of the church during the 
latter days when the unreformed services were in use 
is picturesquely written; but we would suggest that 
“ orfreys"’ were by no means “ phylacteries,” and, so 
far as we can call to mind, were not called so, except, 
it may be, by some of the more violent of the Reformers, 
who used it as a term of abuse. 

It is interesting to find that in a noble chiirch of this 
character there is no chancel arch, This is, or rather 
was, a feature far less uncommon than many people 
think ; but church restorers in modern days have in too 
many instances taken upon themselves to supply what 
they have regarded as ® defect. An example of this 
kind of injudicious treatment may be seen at Kirton-in- 
Lindsey. Before the restoration works took place there 
was no chancel arch. The architect's plan contained 
an ornate feature of this kind. Various experts strong! 
protested against this tasteless intrusion, but the auth 
ties were deaf, and the new arch still offends the eye of 
beholder. 

ere was, it appears, in former days a brass in this 
church with an invocation to the three kings of Cologne. 
It is not there now. Has it found its way into some 
museum or the hands of a private collector, or is it 
lost? Happily Mr. Hooper has been able to reproduce 
the inscription. In 1851 certain earthenware jars were 
found buried beneath the floor of the choir. This caused 
much wonder at the time, and many theories were put 
forth to account for it. We believe that it is now 
generally accepted that these jars 
they were found for acoustic purposes. A similar dis- 
covery was made about the same date in the choir of 
Fountains Abbey. Earl de Grey had men engaged in 
removing the rubbish from the interior of the church, 
and the wheel of one of the carte employed crushed a 
jar nearer the surface than the rest, w led to the 
discovery of two long rows. 

The author informs us that the parish registers are 
complete from the year 1538. Such is very seldom the 
case, Our genealogical readers will call to mind that 
1538 was the year when Henry VIII.’s Vicar-General, 
Thomas Cromwell, ordered these records to be kept. 


Hotices te Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ox all the name and 
address of t er, not necessarily for lication, 
as guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
as he wishes to 
ap! . Correspon who repeat queries are requested 

J. J. Heap (“ Rune Song ”).—This has been fre- 
yw A in ‘N,& Q.’ See 7™ 8, vii. 264, 337, 

s. v. ‘ Carols and Songs.’ 


orice. 
Bream’s Buildings, 
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Ww BENNETT’S POEMS. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square l6mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 
Post.—‘‘ Spirited, di and vig ly graplric.” 
‘ews. Very spirited.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.— y 
Morning Advertiser Sure of a wide popalarity.” 
John Bull.—* ‘Very successful 
etropolitan.—‘' Instinct with ‘patriotic fire.” 
Tliustrated London News.—* Right well done.” 
“These songs are ony written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors = 
“These beara literary mark, and give out 


Nonconformist — songs 
Examiner Fun of incident and expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, da dashing. musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are avourable with ail sailors, and the touches of 
bumour he introduces are precisely of the kind that ow reli 
“We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Divdin 


‘The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 
—— to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


Atheneum. These aro and stiering ;, The 
Pall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moo: t--4- 
John.’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkermann,’ ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sun, Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have tish blood in their a 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's ballads 
leavea orld on the memory of those them. 
News of ~ is real my b these 
orid.—*' It to e pulses ofe or national life. 
It is to hoped those spirit-stirring songs may be sung in all parts of 
the world by our gallant tars, Sort and south, east and west— wherever, 
in aon, the Union Jack floats proudly over the sea’ We heartily com- 
mend Dr. Bennett’ 's ‘Songs for Sailors’ to the pet at large.” 
Mirror. —* With admirable felicity ne embodies national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 
's Mercury.—* There 18 no one who can pete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his yolume of sea s songs we 


gem 
w be ly by our entire Ro: Navy, Law aoe 
SRuors’ Homes and all our Mercantile Marine 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
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RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Nos and QUERIES for DeceMBER 10th and 
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GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTON 
or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
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LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By the Rev, 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 

A New Edition, with several Hundred Illustrations. 
Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX. 
Vol. XVII, SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS OF SAINTS. 


BY WHICH THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED IN WORKS 
OF ART. 


By the late Very Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. 
A New Edition, 
With numerous Corrections and Additions, 
By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 


Forming the Seventeenth and Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
* Lives of the Saints,” 


THE UNCANONICAL AND 
APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were 
imcluded in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the 
English Text of the Authorized Version, together with the 
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